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‘HE Economic and Social Council 

completed action on an agenda of 
almost 60 items, when, on September 
21, it adjourned its thirteenth session 
in Geneva. A prominent feature of the 
session, which began on July 30, was 
the discussion on several aspects of 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries, notably — the 
financial. The Council worked out a 
comprehensive resolution with recom- 
mendations both for capital-exporting 
countries and for those seeking to 
attract it. At the same time the Coun- 
cil recommended that the International 
Bank should increase its lending oper- 
ations in under-developed countries. 
The Council also called for proposals 
on ways of providing international 
grants and long-term low interest 
loans, essential for basic non-self- 
liquidating projects, such as road con- 
struction, port development, and com- 
munications. 

As for technical assistance, the 
Council made arrangements for fi- 
nancing the expanded technical as- 
sistance program in 1952 through 
voluntary governmental contributions 
equal to or greater than the $20,046,- 
552 pledged for the first financial 
period of the program (the 18 months 
ending December 31, 1951). 

Land reform, another problem 
fundamental to all economic progress, 
was debated at length. The Council's 
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resolution on this subject recognizes 
the diversity of agricultural conditions, 
and recommends a number of reforms 
which may be instituted in accordance 
with the circumstances of Member 
states. The resolution called on the 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies to give technical assistance 
to this end, on request. 

An important development in the 
social field was the Council’s decision 
on the draft articles on economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights, prepared by 
its Commission on Human Rights. 
The Council submitted these to the 
Assembly and invited the Assembly 
to reconsider the decision to include 
these rights in the same instrument 
with civic and political rights. On 
freedom of information, the Council 
voiced “extreme concern” at all 
governmental action to exclude bona 
fide correspondents and impose arbi- 
trary personal restraints or punish- 
ments for purely news-gathering and 
news-transmitting activities. It urged 
strongly that personal restraints be re- 
moved, and sentences imposing arbi- 
trary punishment be revoked. As 
regards the status of women, the 
Council circulated a draft covenant 
guaranteeing women’s political rights 
to Member states for comment by next 
January |. 

In other social matters, the Coun- 
cil authorized enquiries into the pos- 


sibility of convening a world conter- 
ence on population. It circulated to 
governments two alternative plans on 
limiting opium production to scientific 
and medical needs. Governments were 
urged to adopt probation as a major 
policy in preventing crimes and re- 
habilitating offenders. The Council 
also elected members to the new com- 
mittee to advise the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

To increase the efficiency of its own 
operations and those of its subsidiary 
organs, the Council decided that a 
number of its commissions should not 
meet as frequently as in the past. 
Various methods of improving co- 
ordination with the — specialized 
agencies were also drawn up, in the 
interests of economy and concentra- 
tion of effort. 


President’s Summing Up 


N an eloquent summing up of the 

work of the session, retiring Presi- 
dent Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile. 
singled out as his most vivid impres- 
sion a point which he said passes un- 
noticed in the heat of discussion. All 
members of the Council, he observed, 
were in agreement as to the necessity 
of speeding up economic develop- 
ment, for taking steps to cope with 
hunger and the survival of slavery, 


(Continued on page 316) 








Action for World Economic 
and Social Progress 





Decisions of Economic and Social Council’s Thirteenth Session 


GAINST a background of mounting armament expenditure, rising costs 
A and an uncertain outlook, the Economic and Social Council completed 
action on September 21 on the longest agenda in its history. 

In the almost eight weeks of the thirteenth session, which began at 
Geneva on July 30, the Council took important decisions upon immediate 
problems and also launched work on some issues of basic importance to 
world economic and social advancement. 

These decisions cover the various aspects of economic development 
and, in particular, measures for financing the economic development of the 
under-developed countries. They dealt, too, with arrangements for financing 


technical assistance programs. 


In the social field the Council reached decisions upon the draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, the rights of correspondents, proposals for a Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women, and alternative plans for limiting 
world production of opium to medical and scientific requirements. 

The Council discussed the subject of land reform at great length and 
adopted a comprehensive resolution recommending several measures for 
the improvement of agrarian conditions. Similarly, it examined the impor- 
tant problem of restrictive business practices which impede worid trade 


and economic progress. 


In addition, the Council took steps to increase its own efficiency, cur- 
tail some of its subsidiary organs and to achieve better co-ordination with 


the specialized agencies. 


A summary of the Council’s principal decisions follows: 


World Economic Conditions 


Three important factors in the cur- 
rent world economic situation were 
set forth in a resolution following a 
lengthy debate. First, shortages of es- 
sential goods, together with increases 
in production and distribution costs, 
are contributing to inflationary pres- 
sures. Second, an increased and con- 
tinued supply of capital goods is es- 
sential for implementing the develop- 
ment programs of under-developed 
countries. Third, inflationary pressures 
and inequitable price relationships 
were impeding the attainment of 
economic stability. 

Reaffirming the principles which it 
had laid down at its last session to 
meet the present economic problems 
(see BULLETIN, vol X, no. 8), the 
Council accordingly urged Members 
of the United Nations to continue 
their efforts to attain adequate produc- 
tion and equitable distribution of capi- 
tal goods, essential consumer goods, 
and raw materials. It also urged them 
to regulate the prices of such goods 
in international trade at equitable 
levels and relationships and to combat 
inflation. 

Industrialized countries, the Coun- 
cil recommended, should, in the light 
of the over-riding needs of defence, 
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try to ensure that supply difficulties 
do not interfere with the development 
plans of under-developed countries. 

In addition, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General to transmit the 
records of the discussion on action 
taken by governments to meet the 
problems of production, distribution, 
prices, and inflation, to the group of 
experts he had appointed to formu- 
late and analyze ways of reducing the 
international impact of recessions and 
rendering the economies of under- 
developed countries less vulnerable to 
fluctuations in international markets. 


Economy of Africa 


Continued study and analysis of the 
economic problems of Africa, the 
Council considered, after a detailed 
examination of this region’s economy, 
would help to raise the level of eco- 
nomic activity and living standards 
and to strengthen the economic rela- 
tions of African countries among 
themselves and with the rest of the 
world. The Secretary-General, the 
Council therefore requested, should 
continue to report each year on eco- 
nomic developments in Africa. The 
report should pay special attention to: 
economic conditions of indigenous 


inhabitants and the non-white popula- 
tion; measures taken under the United 
Nations technical assistance program 
and by the specialized agencies under 
other programs; a review of action to 
develop domestic resources and ex- 
pand educational and social services; 
and co-ordination measures by govern- 
ments prepared to co-operate in these 
matters. 


Financing Economic Development 


After a lengthly debate on the 
financing of economic development, 
the Council adopted a resolution de- 
claring that a larger and steadier flow 
of public and private capital from 
more developed to under-developed 
countries should be promoted. To 
this end the resolution made a number 
of recommendations for action by 
Member governments, the Secretary- 
General, and appropriate specialized 
agencies. 

It urged the International Bank 
and other existing credit agencies to 
continue to expand their lending 
operations in under-developed areas. 
Expressing sympathy with a proposal 
for an International Finance Corpora- 
tion to promote the financing of pro- 
ductive private enterprise in these 
countries, it asked the International 
Bank to report to the next Council 
session on the contribution which such 
a body might make to the general 
scheme. 

On the important question of 
securing capital for non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects basic to economic develp- 
ment, the Council decided neither to 
accept nor reject the principle of set- 
ting up an international grant fund 
or development authority. It asked 
the Secretary-General to formulate 
practicable methods for dealing with 
the problem of aid through grants. 

Under-developed countries, it was 
further recommended, should take 
measures to increase their capacity to 
absorb foreign capital. And the Sec- 
retary-General and the specialized 
agencies, the Council asked, should 
furnish the necessary technical as- 
sistance to this end, on request. 

With the object of achieving an 
expanded and steadier flow of private 
capital, the Council further addressed 
several recommendations both to 
countries able to export capital and 
to those seeking it. These included 
measures for removing deterents to 
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foreign private investments in the 
latter countries, such as: (i) the 
negotiation of appropriate tax treaties; 
(ii) treaties to ensure conditions 
favorable to private investment 
abroad, including provision for sup- 
plying modern equipment and _ tech- 
niques to under-developed countries; 
(iii) treaties or adequate assurances 
regarding the treatment to be accorded 
by capital-receiving countries to 
foreign investors in the operation, 
management and control of _ their 
enterprises, in the remittance of earn- 
ings and withdrawal of capital, in the 
protection of their persons and prop- 
erty, and in the matter of compensa- 
tion in the event of expropriation; (iv) 
undertakings by  capital-receiving 
countries to safeguard foreign inves- 
tors against discriminatory taxation. 
The two latter measures should not, 
however, prejudice the right of Mem- 
ber states to safeguards against 
foreign investment being used for 
interference in their internal affairs or 
national policies. 

Countries exporting capital, the 
Council also recommended, should 
impress on investors the importance 
of (a) adhering to proper standards 
of conduct and paying due regard to 
the economic and social welfare of 
capital-receiving countries and (b) 
ensuring opportunities wherever feas- 
ible for participation. by nationals of 
under-developed countries in the 
administrative and technical services 
in industry and in their training. 

Both groups of countries, the 
Council further recommended, should 
provide potential investors with full 
information on investment oppor- 
tunities in countries seeking to attract 
private capital. 


National Income Studies 


The Council also considered the vol- 
ume and distribution of the national 
incomes of under-developed countries. 
An adequate knowledge of these fac- 
tors, as the General Assembly pointed 
out last year in calling for Secretariat 
studies, is necessary to enable such 
countries to mobilize their resources 
effectively. 

The Council asked the Secretary- 
General and the International Mone- 
tary Fund to continue to give attention 
to the volume and distribution of in- 
come in under-developed countries and 
their capacity to service foreign capi- 
tal investment. This they should do 
in co-operation with the other special- 
ized agencies concerned and in the 
course of their regular work on eco- 
nomic development and on the devel- 
opment of national income and bal- 
ance-of-payment statistics. They should 
also encourage the preparation of basic 
statistical information in both devel- 
oped and under-developed countries in 
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a way that would take into account 
existing differences in the economic 
and social structures. 


Land Reform 


One of the most important debates 
of the session was on land reform 
and other means for improving the 
living conditions of farmers. The 
Council’s resolution on the subject 
recognizes the diversity of agricultural 
conditions and recommends _ that 
governments institute appropriate re- 
forms. It then outlined a series of 
measures. 

These include: assuring security of 
tenure to cultivators and opportunities 
to acquire ownership of land; the 
organization of land-holdings into 
farms of efficient size, whether by di- 
viding unduly large holdings or com- 
bining fragmented units; the provi- 
sion of agricultural credit at reason- 
able interest rates, and legislative or 
administrative measures to reduce 
agricultural indebtedness; legislation to 
prevent exorbitant rentals on agricul- 
tural land; the elimination of inequi- 
table tax loads; promoting co-operative 
organizations for cultivating, market- 
ing and processing agricultural prod- 
ucts and purchasing farm supplies 
and equipment; encouraging — the 
diversification of agriculture, and 
rational diversification of the economy 
to develop agriculture as part of an 
integrated economic development pro- 
gram; establishing industries in rural 
areas, especially those using indigenous 
agricultural products as their raw 
materials; establishing workshops or 
factories for making, repairing and 
servicing essential agricultural ma- 
chinery and storing spare parts; ex- 
panding and developing rural literacy, 
general and technological education 
programs; undertaking adequate agri- 
cultural research; and improving the 
economic, social and legal status of 
agricultural laborers on_ plantations 
and other large estates. 

In addition, all governments, in- 
cluding those for non-self-governing 
territories, should ensure that the 
interests of populations not economic- 
ally advanced are fully protected by 
policies and laws relating to the trans- 
fer of land. 

The Council further recommended 
that the specialized agencies: give high 
priority to the land reform problem 
in their technical assistance programs; 
focus attention on the urgent need for 
land reform in many areas; give high 
priority to the recruitment of profes- 
sional staff to advise governments; 
and place particular emphasis on 
assisting governments which wish to 
adopt land reform measures. 

The Secretary-General was _ re- 
quested to give assistance to govern- 
ments on matters falling outside the 


field of specialized agencies, particu- 
larly on measures to improve fiscal 
systems and prevent the imposition of 
inequitable taxes and other assess- 
ments on land cultivators. 

At least once every three years he 
should report with recommendations 
to the Council on land reform mea- 
sures, On the basis of a special 
questionnaire to governments. 

Another aspect dealt with in the 
resolution was that of the possibilities 
which free and voluntary agricultural 
co-operation offered of meeting the 
needs for technical and economic 
progress in agriculture while preserv- 
ing individual rights and freedoms. 
The Secretary-General was asked to 
analyze the results of such co-opera- 
tion in various countries for a future 
Council session. 

The General Assembly, it was 
finally recommended, should consider 
this subject periodically to enable all 
Member governments to participate in 
discussions on developments in_ this 


field. 


Regular Technical 
Assistance Program 


The Council noted with apprecia- 
tion the work done under the regular 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance. The program for training 
in public administration, it recom- 
mended to the Assembly, should be 
placed on a continuing basis and pro- 
vided for in future United Nations 
budgets. 

The Assembly, it also recommended, 
should note with approval that the 
same amounts as appropriated for 
1951 had been provided for in the 
1952 budget estimates for technical 
assistance for economic development, 
advisory social welfare services, and 
for training in public administration. 


Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program 


Considering it vitally important for 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries to continue and 
extend the expanded technical assist- 
ance program, the Council urged gov- 
ernments to contribute to the program 
for 1952, to ensure that the total con- 
tributions for that year would be equal 
to or greater than the total pledged 
($20,046,552) for the first financial 
period (July 1950-December 31, 
1951). 

The Assembly was asked to arrange 
for soliciting and _ receiving such 
pledges and, at its sixth session, to ap- 
prove arrangements for financing the 
program next year. These include the 
establishment of a special reserve fund 
amounting to the equivalent of $3,- 
000,000, which should be created from 
unobligated funds left over from the 
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first financial period and maintained 
mainly in convertible currencies. The 
size of this reserve fund may, how- 
ever, be changed by the Technical As- 
sistance Committee. Amounts allocated 
to the various organizations taking 
part in the program for the first finan- 
cial period were to remain available 
for obligations or commitments during 
the second financial period, subject to 
adjustments required for establishing 
the special reserve fund. Funds which 
had not been allocated for the first 
financial period were to be allocated 
by the Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB) for the second period. The 
first $10,000,000 out of the contribu- 
tions for the second period are to be 
automatically allocated to the partici- 
pating organizations in the proportions 
provided for automatic allocation in 
the first period. The balance of con- 


tributions is to be allocated as TAB 
may decide. 
The Council, in addition, noted 


with satisfaction the measures which 
had been taken to maintain effective 
co-operation with other international 
activities, bilateral and multilateral, di- 
rected to the same or similar ends as 
the expanded program. It also ap- 
proved the participation of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
and the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation in the program. 


Technical Aid for Libya 


Mindful of the special United Na- 
tions responsibility for Libya, which is 
to become an independent state by 
January | next year, the Council asked 
the Technical Assistance Board to con- 
tinue technical assistance to Libya, at 
its request, after independence and 
before it becomes a Member of 
the United Nations or a specialized 
agency. 


Full Employment 


Despite the current improvement in 
their foreign trade balances, under- 
developed countries may find it diffi- 
cult to increase productivity at a de- 
sirable rate without continued growth 
in capital equipment and the provision 
of technical assistance on an increased 
scale. The Council recognized this 
factor. It agreed, too, that while the 
reduction of unemployment and 
under-employment in these countries 
defended primarily on their efforts to 
achieve balanced economic develop- 
ment, it also required a high level of 
economic activity in the industrially 
advanced countries. On these consider- 
ations, the Council decided to discuss 
the problems of reducing structural 
unemployment and under-employment 
in under-developed countries, once 
every year beginning 1952. The Coun- 
cil also asked the Secretary-General: 
to amend the questionnaire on employ- 
ment to take into account the special 
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problems of under-developed coun- 
tries; to study and analyze the replies 
so as to facilitate Council discussion; 
and to give special attention to re- 
quests for technical assistance to im- 
prove the economic and statistical 
services of governments in this con- 
nection. 

The Council had requested the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare a report on 
the long-term balance of payments 
prospects of individual countries. How- 
ever, the Secretary-General pointed 
out that current uncertainties in the 
world economic situation made such a 
study impracticable. The Council 
agreed and instructed the Secretary- 
General to carry out these studies at 
the earliest practicable time. 


Restrictive Business Practices 


The Council adopted a detailed reso- 
lution designed to prevent restrictive 
business practices in international 
trade. The resolution, based on a 
United States draft, recognized that 
such practices by private or public 
commercial enterprises restrain com- 
petition, limit access to markets and 
to the means of production necessary 
for economic development. They also 
foster monopolistic control and may 
harm the expansion of production or 
trade, the economic development of 
under-developed areas, standards of 
living, and the other aims and objec- 
tives set forth in Chapter I of the 
Havana Charter. The resolution then 
recommended that Member states take 
measures and co-operate with each 
other to prevent such practices by 
public or private enterprises, whenever 
such practices have these effects, and 
that measures taken be based on the 
principles in Chapter V of the Havana 
Charter. 

The resolution also established an 
ad hoc Committee on restrictive busi- 
ness practices, composed of: Belgium, 
Canada, France, India, Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Uruguay. The 
Committee was charged with prepar- 
ing and submitting to the Council, not 
later than March 1953, proposals on 
methods to be adopted by international 
agreement on implementing the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations. The ad hoc 
Committee was also asked to obtain 
information, from governments, spe- 
cialized agencies, and other sources, 
on restrictive business practices affect- 
ing international trade and economic 
co-operation generally, and informa- 
tion on legislation adopted and meas- 
ures taken by individual Member 
states in respect of restrictive business 
practices and with the object of re- 
storing free competition. Finally, the 
resolution instructed the Secretary- 
General to consult with appropriate 
inter-governmental bodies, or agen- 
cies, as to organizations which could 





most appropriately implement these 
proposals, and to report with recom- 
mendations to a later session of the 
Council. 


The United States representative, in- 
troducing the draft proposal, stressed 
that international cartels could frus- 
trate a universal increase in the stand- 
ard of living, and that such restrictive 
practices as price-fixing and produc- 
tion restrictions undermined govern- 
mental efforts to reduce trade barriers 
and expand production and trade. Al- 
though, since the war, the need for 
combating such practices had been 
widely recognized, the question thus 
far had not been considered by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

During debate a majority supported 
the United States draft. Several repre- 
sentatives emphasized the complexity 
of the question and argued that, in 
certain circumstances, there were types 
of private business agreements which 
might fall into a too sweeping defini- 
tion of cartels and which could have 
beneficial results. Other members urged 
that a clear distinction be drawn be- 
tween private and governmental mon- 
opolies, contending that the latter were 
often necessary, especially in countries 
which were undergoing rapid economic 
development. 


Inter-Governmental Consultations 
on Commodity Problems 


Considering that international trade 
in primary commodities is of the ut- 
most importance for under-developed 
and industrialized countries alike, the 
Council recommended that Members 
of the United Nations continue to ac- 
cept the principles of Chapter VI of 
the Havana Charter as a general guide 
in inter-governmental consultation or 
action On commodity problems. The 
Secretary-General, it asked, should re- 
constitute as soon as practicable the 
Interim Co-Ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrange- 
ments. The Committee should con- 
sist of a chairman nominated by the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a 
nominee of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, (to be concerned par- 
ticularly with agricultural primary 
commodities), and a third member 
especially concerned with non-agricul- 
tural primary commodities. The Coun- 
cil decided to postpone until next year 
more detailed consideration of appro- 
priate procedures for convening study 
groups and international commodity 
conferences. Meanwhile, it continued 
present arrangements for convening 
commodity conferences. 


Non-Agricultural Resources 


Note was taken of a report by the 
Secretary-General on the plans for im- 
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plementing the program on non-agri- 
cultural resources authorized at its 
previous session. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The Council recognized the im- 
portance of increasing the economic 
co-operation among European govern- 
ments, to which the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe had made a signi- 
ficant contribution. The Council ac- 
cordingly decided that the Commis- 
sion be continued, subject to periodic 
reviews Of its activities by the Council. 

Further, in noting ECE’s annual 
report, the Council invited the Gene- 
ral Assembly, taking the overall 
budgetary situation into account, to 
consider favorably the financial re- 
quirements for satisfactorily imple- 
menting ECE’s 1951-52 work program. 

By another resolution, the Council 
amended ECeE’s terms of reference to 
the following effect. First, it should 
arrange for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations in accord- 
ance with the principles approved last 
year for this purpose by the Council. 
Second, ECE’s powers in determining 
the conditions under which non-United 
Nations members might take part in 
its work were to include making de- 
cisions on their voting right in ECE’s 
subsidiary bodies. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


The increasing value of the work 
of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) for the 
economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the region was recognized in 
a resolution which decided that ECAFE 
be continued indefinitely subject to 
periodic review of its activities by 
the Council. 

The Council further noted the 
Commission’s annual report and _ in- 
vited the General Assembly, taking 
the overall budgetary situation into 
account, to consider favorably the 
financial requirements for implement- 
ing ECAFE’s 1951-52 work program. 

In another resolution arising from 
the ECAFE Report, the Council asked 
the Secretary-General and the execu- 
tive heads of the specialized agencies 
to ensure increased technical assist- 
ance to the region’s under-developed 
countries with minimum delay. Such 
assistance may include the establish- 
ment of pilot and demonstration pro- 
jects, and aid in setting up training 
and research institutions. They should, 
in addition, ensure that as many ex- 
perts and other competent personnel, 
and training facilities as possible are 
provided at minimum cost to under- 
developed countries. 

A number of changes were also 
made in the Commission’s terms of 
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reference. One was to emphasize its 
role in development in addition to 
reconstruction. A further amendment 
brought up to date the list of members 
and associate members, and provided 
for admitting as associate members 
other territories within ECAFE’s geo- 
graphical scope, both those respon- 
sible for their own international 
relations. Arrangements were made, 
too, for consultation with non-govern- 
mental organizations in accordance 
with principles approved last year by 
the Council. 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


The Economic Commission — for 
Latin America (ECLA), the Council 
found, had proved its usefulness and 
effectiveness in dealing with regional 
economic problems within United Na- 
tions policies. It decided, therefore, 
in noting ECLA’s annual report, that 
the Commission be continued indefi- 
nitely, subject to periodic reviews of 
its activities by the Council. 

Changes were also made in ECLA’s 
terms of reference, as follows: First, 
the Commission is to give special at- 
tention to economic development prob- 
lems and it should assist in formu- 
lating and developing co-ordinated 
policies as a basis for promoting eco- 
nomic development in the region. 
Secondly, ECLA is to assist the Coun- 
cil and its Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee in discharging their functions 
under United Nations technical as- 
sistance programs, particularly in ap- 
praising activities under these pro- 
grams in Latin America. ECLA was 
also to arrange for consultation with 
non-governmental organizations in ac- 
cordance with principles approved last 
year by the Council. 

By another resolution, the Council 
invited the General Assembly, taking 
the overall budgetary situation into 
account, to consider favorably the 
financial requirements for implement- 
ing ECLA’s 1951-52 work program. 
This the Council did in the light of 
the following considerations: First, 
ECLA’s work program was of primary 
importance for Latin America’s eco- 
nomic development. Secondly, as the 
most recently established regional eco- 
nomic commission, it should be given 
the same opportunities for develop- 
ment as other regional commissions. 


Fiscal Commission 


In its resolution on international 
tax problems arising between under- 
developed and more advanced coun- 
tries, the Council recognized that 
international double taxation normally 
hinders the flow of trade and invest- 
ment. As a general principle, the coun- 
try in which income arises has a right 


to tax that income, and therefore, the 
main burden of relief from double 
taxation must fall on the country 
where the income is also taxable as 
part of the income of a resident, or 
national person or corporation. 

The Council found that there is 
normally no need or justification for 
countries seeking to attract foreign 
enterprise and capital to offer specially 
favorable tax treatment to such enter- 
prises. It recommended _ bilateral 
agreements for relief from double tax- 
ation as an element in the fiscal policy 
of Member states. Commending the 
Secretary-General for his work on this 
problem, the Council asked him to 
continue it. 

The Council further urged: the de- 
velopment of basic principles for gov- 
ernment budgeting, auditing, account- 
ing and reporting; and a study of muni- 
cipal and provincial finance problems. 

Also dealt with were: studies on 
taxation of foreign nationals, assets 
and transactions; compilation from 
time to time of brief factual sum- 
maries of outstanding fiscal develop- 
ments in Member States, including 
important legislation; publication of a 
world tax information § service on 
national tax laws and administration 
in co-operation with governments and 
possibly with universities; reporting by 
the Secretary-General to the Fiscal 
Commission at the start of each ses- 
sion on Secretariat action on previ- 
ously recommended programs, and a 
detailed work program in the fiscal 
field, on a priority basis. 

The Council also approved the 
priorities in the work program of the 
Secretariat on continuing and ad hoc 
projects of studies, surveys, and pub- 
lications. 


Transport and Communications 


The Council took note of the report 
of the Transport and Communications 
Commission and adopted its draft 
resolutions, some with minor medofi- 
cations, on: establishment of uniform 
minimum regulations for the licensing 
of motor vehicle drivers, adequate 
Statistics of road accidents, simplifica- 
tion of customs formalities for road 
transport and touring, transport of 
dangerous goods, pollution of sea 
water, and discrimination in transport 
insurance. 


Statistical Commission 


As the list of countries showing 
trading areas in the _ International 
Convention relating to Economic 
Statistics is now obsolete, the Council 
invited the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare with the concurrence of each 
country concerned, a summary of the 
official definitions given by govern- 
ments themselves of their customs 
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areas. In compiling trade-by-country 
Statistics, the Council asked, Member 
governments should as far as possible 
use as the definition of the territory 
with which they have traded that 
given by the governments of territories 
for customs purposes. 

The Council further noted the will- 
ingness of the Statistical Commission 
to aid the Social Commission in dis- 
charging the task which the latter has 
undertaken in the field of compiling 
criminal statistics. 

Note was also taken of the report of 
the Statistical Commission’s sixth ses- 
sion. 


Korean Relief and Rehabilitation 


Recognizing the magnitude of the 
relief needs of the civilian population 
of Korea, the Council reaffirmed the 
earnest hope expressed at its last ses- 
sion that all United Nations Members 
would find it possible to contribute to 
the General Assembiy’s program for 
the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 
The Council also took note of the 
progress report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the matter. 


Long-Term Measures for Korea 


Long-term measures for the eco- 
nomic development and social prog- 
ress of Korea were briefly considered 
in the light of a note by the Secretary- 
General and an oral statement to the 
Council by the Agent-General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). 

One point made by the Agent- 
General, J. Donald Kingsley, in his 
oral statement was that re-establish- 
ing of the Korean economy would 
require much greater international as- 
sistance than that already pledged. The 
$250,000,000 which it was hoped to 
obtain for UNKRA’s first year of opera- 
tions would provide for restoring only 
a fraction of productive facilities, so 
great had been the destruction. He 
appealed to governments to respond 
generously to the urgent needs of the 
Korean people. 

He also described the current mea- 
sures of assistance now being given 
by UNKRA, which were necessarily of 
a limited nature because of the 
military situation. 

On the long-term aspects of Korean 
reconstruction, he pointed out that 
UNKRA had begun studies of a num- 
ber of technical assistance projects, 
and that it was discussing, with the 
military authorities, large-scale recon- 
struction projects which would per- 
haps be put into effect even in the ex- 
isting military situation. A reconstruc- 
tion program had been developed so 
that it could be applied immediately 
military conditions permitted. 
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The Council finally noted the Sec- 
retary-General’s note and the Agent- 
General's oral statement with satisfac- 
tion. 


Human Rights Commission 


At its seventh session held in 
Geneva in April-May this year, the 
Commission drafted provisions for 
economic, social, and cultural rights 
for inclusion in the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights, as directed by the 
Assembly at its last session, The Com- 
mission, however, was not able, due 
to lack of time, to comply with all 
the Assembly directives. 

After considerable discussion in the 
Social Committee, the Council adopt- 
ed a resolution which expresses ap- 
preciation to the Commission for its 
efforts to formulate basic economic, 
social and cultural rights, and asks it 
to complete its remaining tasks, par- 
ticularly, the revision of the first 18 
articles relating to civic and political 
rights, and formulation of recom- 
mendations aimed at securing the 
maximum extension of the Covenant 
to the constituent units of federal 
states, and at meeting the constitu- 
tional problems of those states. 

Part B of the resolution transmits 
the Commission’s report on _ its 
seventh session to the General As- 
sembly, so that governments not 
represented on the Commission and 
the Council may have an opportunity 
to express their views on the Com- 
mission’s work, particularly, the mea- 
sures of implementation proposed by 
it. 

In Part C, the Council invites the 
General Assembly to reconsider its 
decision to include economic, social 
and cultural rights in the same instru- 
ment together with civil and political 
rights. The Council considered that 
the Commission had proposed two 
different methods of implementation 
for these sets of rights without indicat- 
ing which method was to apply to 
which category. Embodying in the 
same Covenant two different sets of 
rights and obligations, the Council 
felt, would create difficulties. 


Status of Women 


The Council adopted seven  sub- 
Stantive resolutions arising from its 
consideration of the report of the 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
The first of these dealt with a pro- 
posed draft convention on the politi- 
cal rights of women. The Secretary- 
General was asked to circulate the 
text of this draft to Member govern- 
ments for comments and suggestions 
as to the best means of giving effect 
to its principles. These are to be sub- 
mitted to the next session of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. A 








resolution on the status of women in 


public law expressed hopes _ that 
obstacles to the access and appoint- 
ment of women to public services 
which still exist in some countries 
would be eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible, and that the Member states con- 
cerned will take steps to remove all 
discrimination in connection with 
employment of married women in 
public services. 

A proposal that the International 
Law Commission draft a convention 
on the nationality of married women 
—first submitted last year—was car- 
ried a step further. The Council, not- 
ing that this question was on the Law 
Commission’s 1952 agenda, hoped 
that the Commission would endeavor 
to complete the drafting of such a 
convention as soon as practicable. 

In a resolution on the political 
education of women, the Council 
invited the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with UNESCO, to amend the 
draft of a pamphlet on education in 
civic and public affairs. After obtain- 
ing the comments of members of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Secretary-General was asked to 
prepare a final text for wide distribu- 
tion. 

In another resolution the Council 
endorsed the Commission’s proposal 
that women share in the responsibili- 
ties of visiting missions to Trust Ter- 
ritories, and invited Member states to 
nominate, and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to consider, the appointment of 
women as members of such missions. 
A fifth resolution urged Member 
states not members of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization to take, or pro- 
mote, such legislative or other mea- 
sures as may be required to give effect 
to the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. 

In a final resolution the Council 
drew the attention of Member govern- 
ments to the advisory services programs 
of the United Nations, in order that 
they might avail themselves of those 
services for the improvement of the 
status of women. 


Freedom of Information 


A new version of a draft Conven- 
tion on the Freedom of Information, 
drawn up by an ad hoc Committee 
last February, was submitted to the 
Council for its consideration. The 
draft consisted of a preamble and 19 
articles, based largely on the draft 
Convention originally prepared by the 
1948 conference on Freedom of In- 
formation, but containing some im- 
portant modifications. In addition to 
considering this draft, the Council 
was asked to decide whether it was 
desirable to call an_ international 
conference of plenipotentiaries to 
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tinalize the Convention and open it 
for signature. 

Noting the wide divergence of 
views in debate, the Council decided 
against calling a plenipotentiary con- 
ference and transmitted the records 
of its discussion on the ad hoc Com- 
mittee’s report to the General As- 
sembly. The Council then adopted a 
resolution affirming the principles of 
freedom of information and stressing 
the vital importance of safeguarding 
and developing this essential freedom 
“in order that all peoples by freely 
exchanging information and_ ideas, 
come to understand one _ another, 
develop friendly relations among 
themselves, and achieve truly inter- 
national co-operation in solving prob- 
lems of vital concern to all nations.” 
The resolution viewed with “extreme 
concern” all governmental action 
aimed at the systematic exclusion of 
bona fide correspondents, the imposi- 
tion of arbitrary restraints, and the 
infliction of punishments upon cor- 
respondents solely because of their 
attempts to perform their duties in 
gathering and _ transmitting news. 
Finally, it strongly urged removal of 
personal restraints and the revocation 
of sentences imposing arbitrary 
punishments; and appealed to govern- 
ments to safeguard the right of cor- 
respondents to freely and faithfully 
gather and transmit news. 

The Council also decided to con- 
vene the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press for a 
sixth and last session in order to com- 
plete its work on the draft Interna- 
tional Code of Ethics. In connection 
with the reorganization of the Council 
and its subsidiary organs, the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to carry 
out an inquiry among Member states 
concerning the best means for continu- 
ing the work of the United Nations in 
freedom of information. 


Report on Slavery 


The Council thanked members of 
the ad hoc Committee on Slavery for 
their report and the memoranda by 
individual members. But the material 
submitted was not in such a form as 
to allow the Council to act on the sub- 
ject at this session. The Council, there- 
fore, requested the Secretary-General 
to obtain supplementary information, 
to examine the Committee’s report and 
recommendations in the light of that 
information and of the discussions dur- 
ing the Council's thirteenth session, 
and to report, “‘as soon as practicable,” 
on action the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies could take to elim- 
inate slavery, the slave trade, and 
“forms of servitude resembling slavery 
in their effects.” 
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Population Commission 


Acting on the Population Commis- 
sion’s report, the Council requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare, from 
time to time, summaries of the various 
studies made on migration by the 
United Nations for submission to the 
Population Commission. 

It also asked him to consult interest- 
ed specialized agencies and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations on arrange- 
ments for a world population con- 
ference. 


Report of the Social Commission 


Acting on the recommendations of 
its Social Commission, the Council: 

Asked the Secretary-General to 
formulate minimum standards for the 
training of social workers, to compile 
a glossary of social welfare terms, to 
produce an international bibligraphy 
on social welfare training, and to sub- 
mit to the Commission every four 
years a report on significant develop- 
ments in social work training; 

Requested the Secretary-General to 
submit to the Commission every four 
years a summary of developments in 
planning, organization, and administra- 
tion of social welfare; 

Directed the Secretary-General to 
compile full documentation on the 
scope of community welfare centres 
in countries where they had been 
established, the methods of their 
operation, the success achieved, and 
the difficulties encountered. This docu- 
mentation will be made available to 
requesting governments, and the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board would give 
sympathetic consideration to applica- 
tions by governments in this field; 

Urged all governments to give 
favorable consideration to the adop- 
tion and development of probation “as 
a major instrument of policy in the 
field of the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders”; 

Asked the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a manual suggesting minimum 
standards for collecting, analyzing, and 
presenting national criminal statistics. 
The Secretary-General will also ex- 
plore the possibility of arriving at an 
agreed definition of three offences: 
criminal homicide, aggravated assault, 
and robbery and burglary, to deter- 
mine whether it would be practical 
ultimately to compile comparable in- 
ternational criminal statistics; 

Reaffirmed its previous recom- 
mendation that governments do not 
expel, deport or otherwise remove 
aliens from their territories solely be- 
cause of indigency, or of their becom- 
ing public charges. Governments were 
also asked to accord aliens lawfully in 
their territory the same measure of 
public assistance as was accorded to 
nationals; 

Asked the Secretary-General to con- 


vene an expert committee of no less 
than five nor more than nine mem- 
bers to formulate the text of a model 
convention, or model reciprocal law, 
or both on how to enforce abroad the 
maintenance obligations of migrants 


who had left their families unsup- 
ported. 
The Council also approved the 


Commission’s work program compris- 
ing some 60 studies and enquiries in 
the social filed to be completed by 
1954. 


Narcotic Drugs 


The Commission on _ Narcotic 
Drugs, in its report to the Council, 
dealt with the adoption of principles 
to serve as a basis for a proposed 
protocol to limit world production of 
opium. The Council, after consider- 
ing this question, adopted a resolution 
which stated that measures aimed at 
limiting opium production to medical 
and scientific needs were desirable. 
The resolution then noted the princi- 
ples of the proposed protocol and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to 
circulate them to governments for 
their observations, and to prepare a 
compendium of answers received so 
that the Council might study, at an 
early session, the possibility of con- 
vening an international conference to 
prepare and adopt such a protocol. 


In a second resolution, the Council 
asked the Secretary-General to circu- 
late to governments the draft of 
a proposed interim agreement limit- 
ing opium production to medical and 
scientific needs, on which the Com- 
mission was so far unable to agree. The 
Secretary-General was also asked to 
prepare an annotated compendium of 
the observations made which could 
then be considered by the Council 
simultaneously with its consideration 
of governments’ observations on the 
proposed protocol on limitation of 
opium production. The Council de- 
cided to take no action on a reso- 
luction submitted by the Com- 
mission which would have called the 
attention of governments to the pos- 
sible dangers of spreading propaganda 
against narcotics in countries where 
widespread addiction does not yet 
exist. The Council also dealt with a 
report covering the findings of a Com- 
mission of Enquiry into effects of 
chewing the coca leaf. This report also 
included the Commission’s observa- 
tions on views expressed in the report 
by the representatives of Peru and 
Bolivia. After noting this report and 
the observations included, the Council 
requested the governments of Bolivia 
and Peru to send any additional ob- 
servations to the Secretary-General 
before December | this year. It asked 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
to examine the coca leaf problem fur- 
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ther at its seventh session, and to 
submit its recommendations as soon 
as possible. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


(a) Advisory Committee 

When the Assembly at its last ses- 
sion established the office of the Unit- 
ed Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, it provided that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council might de- 
cide, after hearing the views of the 
High Commissioner, to establish an 
Advisory Committee on Refugees. 
Such a committee, the General As- 
sembly laid down, should consist of 
representatives of states Members and 
states non-Members of the United 
Nations, to be selected by the Coun- 
cil “on the basis of their demonstrated 
interest in and devotion to the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem.” 

On the Social Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the Council approved a 
resolution for the immediate establish- 
ment of a 15-member United Nations 
High Commissioner’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Refugees to advise the High 
Commissioner “at his request” in the 
exercise of his functions. 

The following members were elected 
to serve on this committee: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Israel Italy, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, United States, 
the Vatican and Venezuela. 

(b) Report of the High Commissioner 

The Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees was _ formally 
established on January 1, 1951, and 
his report covered the first five months 
of the year. In a statement before the 
Social Committee, the High Commis- 
sioner, G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
gave supplementary information. The 
Council took note of the High Com- 
missioner’s report and commended 
him for the progress made in organiz- 
ing his office. 


Concentration Camp Survivors 


The Council took stock of the meas- 
ures adopted to alleviate the plight of 
survivors of concentration camps who 
were the victims of the so-called sci- 
entific experiments under the Nazi 
regime. It welcomed the decision of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to 
assume responsibility for this problem, 
and appealed to it to assist as gen- 
erously as possible. Member states 
and non-Members, the _ specialized 
agencies concerned, and _ voluntary 
agencies were requested to assist the 
Federal Republic in investigating cases 
of victims not residing in its territory. 

The occupying authorities were in- 
vited to give sympathetic consideration 
to applications for remittance of funds 
to victims now in Germany. The So- 
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viet Control Commission for Germany 
was requested to reply to the Secre- 
tary-General’s enquiries concerning 
this problem. Agencies responsible for 
administering and distributing repara- 
tions funds were requested to continue 
their efforts to alleviate the plight of 
victims. 

The Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to make available to the 
Federal Republic the information 
which he has collected or may collect 
in the future and to inform it that, in 
the view of the Council, the investiga- 
tion and certification of individual 
claims against that Government is a 
matter of its Own primary responsi- 
bility. Finally, the Council reiterated 
the need for prompt action and posi- 
tive measures. 


Financing European Emigration 


The Council, at its summer session 
last year, had asked the Secretary- 
General to submit, in consultation with 
the 1Lo and other interested interna- 
tional agencies, a report on financing 
of European emigration. This report 
was considered by the Council. 

Since the ILO has convened a Migra- 
tion Conference of states interested in 
European migration and other inter- 
national organizations concerned at 
Naples, Italy, next October, the Coun- 
cil invited the ILo to bring the Secre- 
tary-General’s report and the record 
of the Council’s discussions to the 
notice of the Conference. It also re- 
quested IRO to make available to the 
Conference the benefit of its special 
experience in the resettlement of refu- 
gees, and to express its views on the 
report. All other interested organiza- 
tions were similarly asked to make 
their views and experience available to 
the Conference. 


Trade Union Rights 


The Council had before it several 
allegations of violations of trade union 
rights by a number of governments. It 
decided, however, to refer these com- 
munications to the Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom 
of Association established by the ILo, 
whose services were accepted by the 
Council at its spring session in 1950. 


Reports of Specialized Agencies 


The Council reviewed the annual 
reports of the specialized agencies 
with the following results: 

It took note of those of ILo, 
UNESCO, WHO, and UPU with apprecia- 
tion, and those of FAO, and ICAO with 
satisfaction. 

It commended 1IRO on the substan- 
tial completion of its task and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the manner in 
which it had carried out its duties. 





And it noted the report of ITU, 
while expressing appreciation of the 
inclusion of certain items and invit- 
ing brief summaries of others in the 
future. It also noted with satisfac- 
tion that 1rU had postponed certain 
scheduled conferences which it found 
less urgent. 

Also noted with satisfaction was the 
report of UNICEF. 


Meteorological Organization 


The Council recommended that the 
General Assembly approve without 
change the draft agreement with the 
World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) negotiated by its Committee 
on Negotiations with Inter-Govern- 
mental Organizations. When approved, 
the agreement will formally relate 
WMO to the United Nations as a spe- 
cialized agency. 

Another recommendation was to 
have the Convention on Privileges and 
Immunities apply to WMO as to other 
specialized agencies. 


International Computation Centre 


In relation to the annual report by 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and under the general heading of 
United Nations Research Laboratories. 
the Council noted with appreciation 
the plan to establish an internation! 
computation centre presented by 
UNESCO at the earlier request of the 
Council. The proposal was motivated 
by the uneven distribution of the 
world’s scientific resources; the scar- 
city of highly skilled staffs; and the 
realization that, to meet some of 
science’s requirements, research must 
be conducted on an international basis. 
The Council noted in particular that 
UNESCO's Director-General will con- 
vene in November 1951 a conference 
of representatives of interested states, 
the United Nations, and the special- 
ized agencies to set up such a centre 
if adequate financial backing is as- 
sured. 


Newsprint Shortage 


World shortage of newsprint was 
the subject of a detailed resolution, 
which endorsed recommendations sub- 
mitted by the sixth general conference 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization on 
the production and distribution of 
newsprint and printing paper. 

The debate revealed general agree- 
ment on the vital need for alleviating 
the shortage, and for expanding pro- 
duction. 

The Council’s resolution first of all 
welcomed the UNESCO campaign to 
warn public opinion and governments 
of the gravity of the question and 
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stressed the necessity for immediate 
and long-term measures to end the 
newsprint shortage. With a view to 
immediate results the Council ap- 
pealed to the main consumers and 
producers of paper among Member 
states to alleviate present shortages 
the first by slightly reducing consump- 
tion, and the latter by expanding pro- 
duction and endeavoring to meet the 
overall requirements of the various 
countries. Member governments were 
asked to do all in their power to draw 
the attention of their nationals to this 
appeal, and to the reasons for vol- 
untary co-operation expected from 
them. Regional commissions were 
asked to encourage trade which would 
provide newsprint and printing paper 
industries with adequate supplies of 
raw material. 

The second section of the resolu- 
tion, dealing with long-term measures, 
requested the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to continue studies and 
research in forestry development and, 
in efforts to overcome the newsprint 
shortage, to make its knowledge and 
experience in this field available to 
governments and_ inter-governmental 
bodies. All agencies participating in 
the Expand Program of Technical As- 
sistance were asked to place at the 
disposal of countries requesting such 
aid technical assistance necessary in 
forest conservation, programs and. re- 
forestation development. UNESCO was 
asked to continue to draw attention to 
the problems underlying the resolu- 
tion, thereby permitting that organiza- 
tion to fulfil its program of education 
and freedom of information. Finally, 
the International Bank was requested 
to advise the specialized agencies and 
Member states on aspects of the prob- 
lem which fell within its sphere. 

The third part of the resolution 
asked the Secretary-General to keep 
the problem under continuous review, 
ensuring the necessary co-ordination 
of effort by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, and to report 
to the Council in 1952 on implementa- 
tion of the Council’s recommenda- 
tions. 





Problem of Food Shortages 


and Famine 


The problem of food shortages and 
famine in many regions was discussed 
in relation to the annual report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The Council recommended that FAO 
keep existing or emerging food 
shortages in individual countries under 
continuous surveillance and maintain 
its periodic studies of such problems. 
It recommended emergency reports to 
the FAO Council and Conference and 
to the Economic and Social Council 
in cases of critical shortages and 
threats of famine. 
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Shortages of Insecticides 


Conscious of the danger of a short- 
age of insecticides, the Council asked 
the Secretary-General to establish a 
working party to examine the world 
position in regard to the supply and 
needs for DDT and BHC insecticides. 
It is to recommend ways of alleviating 
the position if a significant shortage is 
found. The working party will consist 
of 15 technically qualified representa- 
tives of major producing and consum- 
ing countries. In view of the urgency 
of the problem, the Council also asked 
the working party to report to the 
Council, as soon as practicable, by 
January 1952 if possible. The report 
is to be distributed to governments and 
specialized agencies before the next 
Council session. 


Organization and Operation 
of Council and Commissions 

A number of decisions were taken 
with a view to improving the organi- 
zation and operation of the Council 
and its Commissions, a matter which 
was extensively discussed both in the 
Council and its Committee on Co- 
ordination, on the basis of reports 
from the ad hoc Committee set up last 
year. 

One decision was that the Council 
hold two regular sessions in 1952, 
1953 and 1954, at least one a year 
at United Nations Headquarters unless 
the Council decided otherwise. 

On the functional commissions and 
sub-commissions, the Council decided 
to: 

(i) Discontinue, until December 
31, 1954, the Economic, Employment 
and Development Commission, the 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampl- 
ing and the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, the two latter to 
hold a final meeting in 1951. 

(ii) Continue the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press until it has completed the Inter- 
national Code of Ethics for Journal- 
ists. 

(iii) Continue the annual meetings 
of the Commissions on Human Rights 
and Narcotic Drugs in their present 
form, subject to review after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. 

(iv) Convene the Population, Statis- 
tical, Fiscal, Social, Transport and 
Communications Commissions and the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
once every two years, instead of an- 
nually, unless the Council decides 
otherwise because of special circum- 
stances. 

(v) Not to convene the Population, 
Fiscal and Transport and Communica- 
tions Commissions until 1953. 

Arrangements were also made for 
continuing the Council’s work in the 
fields of freedom of information and 


of prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities after the dis- 
continuation of the sub-commissions 
dealing with these matters. 

The Council worked out procedures 
for reorganizing the membership of 
the functional commissions, with due 
regard to geographical distribution, the 
interest evidenced by members in the 
work of various commissions, and 
their experience in the fields con- 
cerned. 

The Council also increased the 
membership of the Population Com- 
mission to 15 and that of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women to 18 
members. 

Changes were made, too, in the 
terms of reference of the three re- 
gional economic commission, all of 
which were continued. (For details, 
see Sections on ECE, ECAFE, and ECLA.) 


Co-Ordination Among the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies 

Several decisions were taken on co- 
ordination with specialized agencies. 
One resolution approved a number of 
Suggestions and recommendations 
which had been submitted by its Co- 
ordination Committee and also noted 
with appreciation the success of the 
Secretary-General and the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination in 
co-ordinating the activities of the Unit- 
ed Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies at the secretariat level. 

Another resolution was directed to 
ensuring economy and concentration 
of effort in the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
in the economic and social field. The 
Council, its subsidiary bodies and the 
specialized agencies, it therefore con- 
sidered, should endeavor to establish 
priorities and eliminate or defer less 
urgent projects when periodically re- 
viewing their programs. It was also 
decided to consider the adoption of 
United Nations priority programs in 
the economic and social fields at its 
fifteenth session. 

A further resolution concerned the 
role of specialized agencies in main- 
taining international peace and _ se- 
curity, in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion. The Council noted with approval 
that, to date, ILo, UNESCO, WHO and 
1cao had declared themselves willing 
to co-operate with the Assembly in this 
matter, and that action in this regard 
was on the agenda-of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank, and FAO. No action was re- 
quired by ITU, UPU, and wHo, the 
Council noted, in connection with the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. The 
Secretary-General was asked to inform 
the Assembly of the resolutions or 
other action taken by the specialized 
agencies in this respect. 

(Continued on page 316) 
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Need for Continued Vigilance in 


Balkans Urged by Committee 


HREATS to the political inde- 

pendence and territorial integrity 
of Greece still exist. During the past 
year these threats, caused by the “ac- 
tively hostile attitude of certain East 
and Central European states toward 
Greece,” have resulted in continued 
tension throughout the Balkans. This 
is the conclusion drawn by the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans in its annual report to the 
General Assembly, issued on Septem- 
ber 15. The Committee states that the 
vigilance of the United Nations has 
been an important factor in maintain- 
ing peace in the Balkans, but believes 
that the continued menace to Greece 
can be removed only if the states con- 
cerned act toward that country in 
accordance with the Charter and the 
recommendations of the General As- 
sembly. 

The Report deals with the Commit- 
tee’s conciliatory efforts and the prob- 
lems of frontier relations in the Bal- 
kans; with the evidence of external 
aid to the Greek guerrilla movement; 
the situation of international refugees 
in Greece and Greek nationals stil] 
detained abroad; and with a subver- 
sive propaganda campaign launched 
and intensified against Greece during 
1950-51. 


Conciliation 


The Report states that the Commit- 
tee has always borne in mind the 
primary importance of its mission of 
conciliation. From the beginning, the 
Greek Government co-operated fully, 
but the other governments concerned 
have refused to co-operate with the 
Committee or to recognize it as a legal 
organ of the United Nations. 

This attitude of Greece’s northern 
neighbors has remained unchanged al- 
though twice during 1951 the Com- 
mittee asked the Secretary-General 
to remind the two governments of 
the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions to co-operate with UNscoB. No 
reply was received by the Secretary- 
General to his communications. 

Despite this, the Report notes, Al- 
bania and Bulgaria have continued to 
complain to the United Nations about 
alleged violations of their frontiers 
by Greek armed forces. Since those 
two countries have consistently re- 
tused to facilitate action by the Com- 
mittee on their allegations, it was 
clear that their protests had been sub- 
mitted to the United Nations solely 
for publicity purposes. On the other 
hand the Greek Government’s full 
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co-operation permitted the Committee 
to investigate Greek complaints on 
Greek territory. 

Meanwhile, evidence provided by 
UNSCOB Observers has shown that 
small-scale incidents continue along 
the Greek-Albanian frontier. Through- 
out the year there have been no fron- 
tier relations between the two coun- 
tries and border tension has not de- 
creased. 

While no normal frontier relations 
exist between Greece and Bulgaria the 
Committee points with interest to the 
continuance of frontier meetings be- 
tween the border authorities of the 
two countries. Nevertheless, the Bul- 
garian authorities have “politely but 
consistently” refused to allow any 
United Nations participation in such 
border meetings. According to infor- 
mation available most of these meet- 
ings ended in disagreement. 

Although numerous incidents along 
the Greek-Bulgarian frontier have been 
brought to the attention of UNSCOB 
during the past year, there have been 
relatively few clashes between the op- 
posing armed forces. Notable excep- 
tions were skirmishes which occurred 
in the area of the island of Gornia- 
Ostrov in October-September of 1950 
and certain other instances of gunfire 
between frontier patrols. 

As in its last report to the General 
Assembly the Committee expresses 
satisfaction over the improved rela- 
tions between Greece and Yugoslavia, 
recalling that full diplomatic relations 
have been re-established and that pos- 
tal, rail traffic, and air transport agree- 
ments have been concluded. Finally, 
a trade pact was signed last April. 
The Committee also notes with satis- 
faction the continued repatriation of 
a certain number of Greek children 
and adults from Yugoslavia, while 
frontier relations between the two 
countries have continued to improve. 

The Committee reports a new de- 
velopment in the nature of the outside 
support afforded to Greek guerrillas 
and new tactics by the movement it- 
self. During the past year the guer- 
rillas have not undertaken any military 
operations against the Greek Army. 
Although armed and prepared to use 
their weapons when cornered by the 
Greek Army, the main task of the 
small and scattered groups in Thrace, 
Macedonia and Epirus has been of a 
subversive and propaganda nature. 
The aim of the guerrilla movement 
remains the same: the overthrow of 
the Greek Government, and the Com- 
mittee notes that various guerrilla 





the 
northern frontiers with the active as- 


groups have infiltrated across 
sistance of the Albanian and Bul- 
garian authorities. Furthermore, these 
groups have been fed, lodged, clothed, 
armed and equipped in Albania and 
Bulgaria, with the connivance of the 
governments of those two states. 

The bands re-entering Greece nave 
now been instruced to avoid clashes 
with the Greek Army and the Report 
stresses that the primary objective of 
the guerrilla movement now is to 
reorganize an underground network, 
to establish contacts with sympathizers, 
and to engage in subversive political 
agitation designed to foment as much 
discontent as possible. For this pur- 
pose special training schools for the 
guerrillas have been set up in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland. 


New Technique 


Giving examples of the new tech- 
nique employed, the Report tells of 
members of small guerrilla groups 
who have subsequently been interro- 
gated by the Committee’s ad hoc 
organ. One witness stated that each 
guerrilla group was to obtain political 
and military information which was 
then to be passed back to a guerrilla 
headquarters near the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier. Another witness had been in- 
formed by his leaders that the plan 
was to establish “cells” inside Greece 
and that later high ranking officers 
would return and take command and, 
finally, the Central Committee of the 
Greek Communist Party would re- 
establish itself in Greece. 

From the various evidence obtained 
the Committee concludes: “It is 
obvious that the activities of the 
Greek guerrillas in Greece are the 
culmination of those carried on 
through a highly organized network 
extending through the greater part of 
Eastern Europe.” Without outside as- 
sistance, the Committee maintains the 
guerrilla groups now operating in the 
northern frontier areas of Greece 
could neither initiate nor continue to 
carry out their operations. 

The problem of post-war interna- 
tional refugees in Greece remains a 
serious one, says the Committee in a 
chapter devoted to this and to the 
question of Greek nationals still de- 
tained abroad. According to the Greek 
Government, on January 31, 1951, 
there were 12,146 international refu- 
gees in Greece, 4,757 more than in 
June 1950. Most of these are of 
Greek origin and have fled from 
Albania and Rumania. Others came 
from Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. Within the limits of its 
resources the Greek Government is 
making every effort to assist the 
refugees whose presence in the coun- 
try constitutes a heavy burden. At 
Greece’s request the International 
Refugee Organization’s mission has 
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continued its operations in Greece be- 
yond the original closing date of June 
1950 but it is to close before the end 
of 1951. 

According to the Greek Red Cross, 
3,150 adult Greek civilians, as distinct 
from guerrillas, are missing, 492 of 
whom are known to be in Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.S.R. 
In this connection it is recalled that 
the General Assembly, in its resolution 
of last December, called on all states 
harboring Greek nationals, as a result 
of the guerrilla operations, to facilitate 
the repatriation of all those wishing 
to return to Greece. Since its last 
Report, however, the Committee states 
that only twelve adult Greek civilians 
have been repatriated—all from Yugo- 
slavia. No reply has so far been re- 
ceived from the other states concerned 
to a letter from the Secretary-General 
requesting lists of such Greek civilians. 


According to a report by the Greek 
Red Cross a total of 2,950 members 
of the Greek armed forces detained 
outside Greece, and originally cap- 
tured by Greek guerrilla bands, have 
not been repatriated. Of this number 
211 have been traced in various 
Eastern European countries, while 
Yugoslavia has recently returned 63 
members of the Greek armed forces. 
No reports concerning the repatriation 
of such persons have been received 
from the other countries concerned. 


Greek Children 


With regard to the return of Greek 
children to their homeland the Report 
states that the latest list transmitted to 
the International Red Cross by the 
Greek Red Cross raised the number 
of those whose repatriation has been 
requested to 10,344. Both Poland and 
Albania have denied harboring any 
Greek children, while Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia admitted the presence 
of such children on their territories. 


Up to the present time, except for 
289 repatriated by Yugoslavia no 
progress has been noted in the imple- 
mentation of the three resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly on 
the return of Greek children The 
Committee, which has examined the 
arguments and objections adduced by 
the states concerned regarding the 
detention of Greek children and found 
them to be baseless, expresses its 
“deep anxiety” over the fate of the 
missing children, adding: “It is well 
known that children in particular are 
psychologically affected by their sur- 
roundings and influenced by indoctrin- 
ation.” 


The Committee’s Report devotes 
considerable attention to the aggres- 
sive propaganda campaign being 
directed against Greece from Central 
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and East European states. Describing 
it as of a “subversive nature” the 
Committee notes that the primary 
source of the campaign is the so- 
called “Free Greece” radio station 
located in Bucharest, and finds it 
significant that the centre of Comin- 
form propaganda activities is also lo- 
cated in the Rumanian capital. In ad- 
dition, the Committee states that offi- 
cial Rumanian Government broad- 
casts, as well as those of other East 
European states, have repeatedly 
echoed the propaganda broadcast by 
the “Free Greece” station and, by 
implication, endorsed its policies. 

These broadcasts clearly transcend 
the boundaries of political propagan- 
da, says the Report, and it is obvious 
that they are a medium for issuing 
general instructions on every phase 
of subversive activity “with the clear 
intent of encouraging from outside 
Greece a revolt against the Govern- 
ment of that country.” The Com- 
mittee also believes that the “Free 
Greece” radio has become an instru- 
ment of the new types of aggression 
on Greece the constitutes a flagrant 
violation of international law and of 
the United Nations Charter. 

A feature of the “Free Greece” 
broadcasts is a bi-weekly series en- 
titled “Fighters’ Seminar” which con- 
centrates on themes of revolutionary 
strategy and underground techniques. 
Originating in July 1950, this series 
is directed at the underground move- 
ment in Greece and transmits instruc- 
tion for the establishment and crea- 
tion of underground technical ma- 
chinery. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In two final chapters the Com- 
mittee’s Report submits conclusions 
and recommendations to the General 
Assembly. Declaring that the con- 
stant vigilance of the United Nations 
with respect to the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Greece 
has been an important element in the 
maintenance of peace in the Balkans, 
the Committee contends that the con- 
tinued threat to Greece can only be 
removed if the states concerned act 
in their relations with Greece in ac- 
cordance with the Charter and the 
General Assembly’s recommendations. 


For all these reasons UNSCoB finds 
it inadvisable to recommend its own 
dissolution and proposes that the 
General Assembly “consider the 
advisability of maintaining United Na- 
tions vigilance over the Balkans in 
the light of the present threat to peace 
in that area.” (It may be recalled that 
at its last session the Assembly ex- 
tended the mandate of UNscoB for a 
further year.) The Committee further 
proposed that the Assembly should 
reassert the importance of maintain- 


ing peace in the Balkans, continue its 
efforts to eliminate the threat to 
Greece by considering ways of 
achieving peaceful co-operation be- 
tween Greece and the states from 
which this threat comes. 

In pursuance of this objective the 
Committee proposes that the Assembly 
reaffirm its recommendations to the 
states concerned, in respect of: (1) 
the cessation of all assistance to the 


Greek guerrilla movement in_ its 
activities against Greece; (2) the 
renewal of diplomatic and good- 


neighborly relations; (3) the renewal, 
revision or establishment of frontier 
conventions; (4) the disarming and 
disposition of Greek guerrillas; (5) 
an embargo on arms and war ma- 
terials to Albania and Bulgaria until 
it has been determined that these 
states have ceased their unlawful as- 
sistance to the Greek guerrillas; (6) 
the repatriation of Greek military 
personnel, Greek children and other 
Greek nationals; and, (7) the co- 
operation of the states concerned with 
the appropriate United Nations body, 
particularly as regards the prompt and 
impartial investigation of their com- 
plaints and allegations. 


Training Network 

In addition, the Committee feels 
that the Assembly should take note of 
“the evidence concerning the exist- 
ence in Eastern and Central Europe 
of a network for the training and 
clandestine re-introduction into 
Greece of Greek guerrilla agents for 
the purpose of conducting subversive 
activities, espionage, sabotage, propa- 
ganda and underground re-organiza- 
tion of the Greek guerrilla movement 
in Greece, in preparation for an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Greek Govern- 
ment by force.” 

The Committee recommends that 
the Assembly take into account the 
changed but continuing threat to 
Greece “within the context of the 
hostile attitude toward Greece of a 
number of Eastern and Central 
European states, particularly Bulgaria, 
and the consequent tension in the 
Balkans.” 

Finally, the Committee recommends 
that the Assembly consider the advis- 
ability of maintaining United Nations 
vigilance over the Balkans in the light 
of the present threat to peace in that 
region. 

The Report, drafted in Geneva, was 
unanimously adopted by the nine mem- 
mers of the Committee and signed by 
John Ryan (Australia); Galva Santos 
(Brazil); Wen Yuan-Ning (China); 
Emile Charveriat (France); Omar 
Josefe (Mexico); P. C. Visser (Neth- 
erlands); Ali Haider Abbasi (Pakis- 
tan); W. L. C. Knight (United King- 
dom); and Jefferson Paterson (United 
States). 
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The Fund’s 1951 Conference 


by IVAR ROOTH 


Managing Director and Chairman of the Board of Executive Directors, 
International Monetary Fund 


HE Sixth Annual Conference of 

the Board of Governors of the 
Fund was of more than usual interest 
to readers of the United Nations 
Bulletin, since the discussions covered 
many matters fa- 
miliar to those 
who have foilow- 
ed the recent de- 
bates in the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council in Gene- 
va. The Board 
dealt, for instance, 
with the General 
Assembly Resolu- 
tion 377(V) “Uniting for Peace.” The 
Governors discussed at length the pos- 
sibility of achieving, with the Fund’s 
help, greater freedom of international 
trade and payments. And all the 
debates, both public and private, were 
set against the background of the ris- 
ing national and international infla- 
tionary pressures resulting partly from 
the consequences of the Korean con- 
flict and partly from the pursuit of 
policies in many countries which 
admirable in themselves had already 
created a somewhat uneasy monetary 
situation. 

The meetings, which were held this 
year in Washington, were opened on 
September 10 with an address by the 
President of the United States. As in 
the past the sessions of the conference 
and the committees constituted but one 
part of the purvose of the Conference. 
The schedule of direct contacts be- 
tween and among Governors, Execu- 





tive Directors and members of the 
Fund staff was a heavy one. 

It is this feature of our annual 
meetings, this emphasis on the in- 


formal private discussions, which adds 
so much to their contribution to inter- 
national understanding in the finan- 
cial field. The annual meetings are not 
merely occasions for an exchange of 
speeches for the public record: the 
formal meetings are not only useful 
in themselves, but provide the frame- 
work for a series of frank discussions 
on the important current economic 
and financial problems amongst the 
responsible officials of our member 
governments and the representatives 
of the Fund. Even if in some cases 
no agreements were reached as a 
result of these discussions, the under- 
standing which is acquired on both 
sides of policies, problems and cir- 
cumstances, makes easier the task of 
reaching workable agreements during 
the following year. 
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The Fund’s fifty member countries 
were represented, and observers from 
Burma, Germany, Indonesia, Japan 
and Jordan, all of whom have applied 
for membership, were also present. 
The international organizations who 
attended our meetings included the 
Bank for International Settlements, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the International Labour Organi- 
zation, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, including rep- 
resentatives of the European Payments 
Union, the United Nations organiza- 
tion and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

One of the problems discussed was 
that of exchange restrictions. On 
March 1, 1952, nations which have 
had restrictions on payments during 
the immediate postwar period will, 
according to the rules laid down in 
the Articles of Agreement, have to 
explain the continuation of these 
practices. It has been the view of the 
Fund, expressed in our Annual Report 
and in my opening speech to the Con- 
ference, that members should reduce 
their restrictive practices as their pay- 
ments position improves and should 
take the measures necessary to secure 
this improvement. 

We were, of course, gratified that 
the President of the United States 
during the opening ceremonies saw fit 
to emphasize this same point. 

Some Governors pointed out the 
difficulties inherent in any large scale 
removal of restrictions at this time 
and felt that it was a subject which 
could properly be discussed only in 
conjunction with the policies, which 
should govern use of the Fund’s finan- 
cial resources. 

As the Governors were assured by 
me publicly and by the Fund staff in 
private conversations, the Fund does 
not ask its members to incur large 
deficits which they cannot finance or 
to deplete reserves which cannot be 
spared. In the discussions which we 
plan to have during 1952 we shall try 
to explore as fully as possible the 
restrictive practices and all aspects of 
the individual problem of each 
country. 

Underlying all the discussions was 
the problem of the inflation which 
has been developing particularly since 
the Communist aggression in Korea 
and the resultant large rearmament 
programs which the Western nations 
have had to undertake. This subject, 
which was explored at such great 
length in the ECosoc discussions in 





Geneva this past July and August, was, 
of course, a matter of direct knowl- 
edge and concern to the Ministers of 


Finance and of Central Banks who 
constitute the Fund’s Board of 
Governors. However, I did feel it 
necessary to warn the Governors that 
the battle against inflation is one in 
which each nation has a_ direct 
responsible part to play. In most 
cases the national component in in- 
flation is far larger than the interna- 
tional. Nations cannot assume that 
they are the victims of outside forces 
and that they are helpless to resist 
inflation because of world trends. 
Each country has to put its own 
house in order. Governments must 
try to increase production and pro- 
ductivity and find out what resources 
they have available for consumption, 
investment and government purposes, 
and shape its policies to make sure 
that the competing claims on these 
resources are not larger than the 
total that is available. They must also 
cut down on every dispensable public 
expenditure and they must use ap- 
propriate tax and credit measures, 
however burdensome, to reduce pri- 
vate expenditures. A country that 
deals with the inflationary forces that 
it is itself generating will not only keep 
the rise in prices within moderate 
limits, but will almost certainly avoid 
a serious international payments 
problem. 

These are difficult and unpleasant 
tasks. However, it is the essential 
responsibility of finance ministers and 
Central Banks to see that they are 
undertaken. 

Turning to non-economic matters, 
the Governors adopted a_ resolution 
which took cognizance of the General 
Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution 377(V), and undertook, with 
respect to the General Assembly, to 
maintain similar relationships to those 
already provided for in the Fund-UN 
Agreement between the Fund and the 
Security Council. 

The Board of Governors during this 
session also considered the accounts 
for the 1951 fiscal year and certain 
administrative matters which had been 
placed before them by the Executive 
Directors. 

In their final session they elected 
the Governor of Brazil as Chairman 
for the forthcoming year and decided 
to accept the kind invitation of the 
Government of Mexico to hold the 
1952 meeting in Mexico City in the 
first half of September. 

It is not possible for me to assess 
the results of this Conference as com- 
pared to others, since I took office 
only a month before the Conference 
opened. However, I can say that the 
real understanding reached of mutual 
problems and possible common solu- 
tions were, in my opinion, by them- 
selves sufficient measure of the suc- 
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cess and usefulness of this meeting. 
The wise and businesslike conduct of 
the Conference by its Chairman, Mr. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance 
of Canada, was a great factor in 
achieving these understandings, and 
his statement that “now more than 
ever before do we feel the need for 
effective international consultation and 
mutual help” set the tone for the 
whole meeting. It is in this spirit that 
I look forward with the greatest anti- 
cipation to working with our members 
on the tasks which lie before us all in 
the year ahead. 





WHO Surveys Outbreak of 
Yellow Fever in Costa Rica 


Dr. Fred L. Soper, Director of the 
Pan American’ Sanitary Bureau, 
Regional Office of the World Health 
Organization, has gone to Costa Rica 
for consultations with public health 
officials regarding an outbreak of yel- 
low fever in that Central American 
Republic. 

The outbreak was first reported last 
June. The Costa Rican Government 
has so far reported 25 cases confirmed 
by laboratory analysis and 24 deaths. 
The cases are located in jungle areas 
of three provinces, Alajuela, Heredia 
and Limon. 

Up to September 6, Costa Rican 
public health authorities had vaccinat- 
ed some 50,000 persons. 

The urban carrier of yellow fever, 
the aedes aegypti mosquito, is no 
longer found in the Republic. It is 
transmitted, however, in jungle areas, 
particularly because monkeys are also 
infected. Vaccination is the only 
adequate control measure. 

The present outbreak indicates the 
presence of the virus in the jungle 
areas of this hemisphere, with human 
infections as far north as Central 
America. Cases were reported in 
Panama some months prior to the 
current outbreak in Costa Rica. At 
that time, the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment initiated its present vaccination 
campaign, with the assistance of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

The presence of the virus in certain 
jungle spots of southeastern Mexico 
recently have been detected through 
laboratory studies of monkeys’ blood 
serum. 

The current outbreak emphasized 
the need for continuing the continent- 
wide program for the complete eradi- 
cation of the aedes aegypti mosquito, 
the urban carrier, which still occurs in 
certain urban areas as far north as 
the southern part of the United States. 
This program is being carried on by 
the Latin American governments, with 
the assistance of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau and other interna- 
tional organizations. 
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Bank Reviews Its Largest Year 


OVERNORS of the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, holding their sixth an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
from September 9 to 14, reviewed a 
year of activity that had included 21 
loans totaling nearly 300 million dol- 
lars for economic development proj- 
ects in 11 countries. 

Looking to the future, the Gover- 
nors from 50 member countries ex- 
amined the effect that the present in- 
flationary premises and mounting de- 
fence expenditures may have on the 
Bank’s operations. 

Governors of the Bank, meeting 
jointly with those of the International 
Monetary Fund, were welcomed to 
the United States by President Harry 
S. Truman. Although much of the 
free world’s energy must now be de- 
voted to building up defences, he told 
the Boards of Governors, the work 
of the Bank and of the Fund was as 
necessary as ever. The Bank’s loans 
to under-developed countries for proj- 
ects such as power development 
would “do wonders,’ Mr. Truman 
said, in opening up new opportunities 
for their peoples. Defence programs 
would create some difficulties for the 
Bank, he observed, but “the eco- 
nomic resources of the free nations 
taken together are sufficient to provide 
both military defence and economic 
progress.” 

Those nations, he concluded, were 
not joined together for purely defence 
purposes; the objective was to secure 
peace and create better lives for all 
peoples. 

In presenting the Bank’s annual 
report to the meeting, President 
Eugene R. Black said: “The past 
fiscal year was the largest in our 
history. It was largest in the number 
of loans, largest in the amount lent, 
and largest in the extent of the activi- 
ties we have carried on in our task of 
helping our member nations to in- 
crease productivity and raise standards 
of living.” 

Unless the present international 
situation deteriorated further, he said, 
the Bank “will be able to meet all the 
capital needs of economic develop- 
ment in our member states, to the 
extent that those needs ought properly 
to be met on a long-term loan basis.” 

Later in the week, in private dis- 
cussions, the Governors studied the 
extent to which defence efforts might 
hinder member governments in mak- 
ing available for lending purposes the 
18 per cent of their capital subscrip- 
tions that is paid in their own cur- 
rencies. This amount can be used for 


loans only with the consent of the 
nation whose currency is involved. 

Besides reviewing technical opera- 
tions and economic trends, the Gov- 
ernors took action on a number ot 
organizational matters. 

To succeed Douglas C. Abbott, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, as 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
they elected Horacio Lafer, Brazil's 
Minister of Finance, for the coming 
year. Next year’s meeting will be held 
in Mexico City in the first half of Sep- 
tember. 

The Governors also: 


© Adopted a resolution declaring 
that the Bank, in its activities, would 
have “due regard” for recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations General 
Assembly made pursuant to the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution for the 
maintenance or restoration of inter- 
national peace and security. 


@ Approved an administrative bud- 
get of $5,233,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, as compared 
with $4,843,447 for the past year. 
Most of the increase will be used for 
additional technical assistance activi- 
ties. (The Bank’s administrative bud- 
get is financed out of earnings, rather 
than by governmental appropriations. 
The Bank does not share in the special 
technical assistance fund of _ the 
United Nations and several specialized 
agencies). 


@ Decided to take no action at 
this time on the overdue payments of 
part of the capital subscriptions of 
China and Czechoslovakia. These 
countries had been granted an ex- 
tension of time, until June 25, 1951, 
for payment of one-half of one per 
cent of their subscriptions in gold 
or U.S. dollars. The amount due from 
China was $3,000,000. On June 21, 
1951, China paid $30,000 and prom- 


ised to pay the remainder as soon 
as possible. Czechoslovakia, which 
owed $625,000, wrote on June 21, 


1951, to request a further postpone- 
ment on the ground that the country 
had not yet recoverd the monetary 
gold lost as a result of the war. 

While the annual meeting was in 
progress, the Bank announced two 
new loans totaling $70,000,000 for aid 
in the development of the Belgian 
Congo. The total amount lent by the 
Bank since it began operations thus 
reached $1,183,525,000. 

During the week, the Bank suc- 
cessfully sold a new $100,000,000 
issue of bonds in the United States 
market. This issue, the ninth sold to 
date, brought the amount of bonds 
now outstanding to the equivalent of 
$436,222 55 
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Arrangements For Future Financing 


Of Expanded Technical Aid Program 


RRANGEMENTS for financing 

the expanded technical assist- 
ance program in 1952 were recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social 
Council on August 30. This it did 
after financial and other aspects of 
the program had been thoroughly ex- 
amined in the Technical Assistance 
Committee from August 20 to August 
29: 

In introducing the Committee's re- 
port to the Council, the Chairman of 
the Committee, Cornelio Balmaceda 
(Philippines) praised the program as 
one of the most substantial achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. He also 
called the Council’s attention to two 
recommendations of the Committee, 
aimed at broadening the scope of the 
program. The first was for a more 
generous provision of supplies and 
equipment, and the second for greater 
stress on training and demonstration 
projects in under-developed countries, 
pilot plants and similar facilities. 
(The Council, however, took no de- 
cision on either of these recommenda- 
tions. ) 

Mr. Balmaceda further noted that 
several countries had taken steps to 
co-ordinate technical assistance activi- 
ties. Greater efforts were, however, 
needed, he thought, in order to focus 
these activities on basic problems. It 
would be wise, he added, to concen- 
trate on projects already started by 
under-developed countries rather than 
begin work on inadequately tested 
schemes. 

The Uruguayan _ representative 
thought a study should be made of the 
possibility of obtaining experts from 
the under-developed to assist other 
under-developed countries. 

The representative of France, Phil- 
ippe de Seynes, stressed the impor- 
tance of improved administration and 
co-ordination, since it was now neces- 
sary to prepare for a period of rela- 
tive scarcity of funds. Considerable 
attention, he said, had already been 
given to this question by the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee (which set 
up a working party to study how to 
secure more effective administration 
of the program and better co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the participat- 
ing organizations). The increasing 
pace, he added, of technical assistance 
activities, the rise in prices and a 
possible increase in the salaries of 
experts, together with new forms of 
assistance such as supplies and equip- 
ment (recommended by the Commit- 
tee), would result in a heavy financial 
drain. 
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In the opinion of Odlrich Kaisr, of 
Czechoslovakia, technical assistance to 
under-developed countries was neces- 
sary to redress the wrongs done to 
them under the capitalistic and colo- 
nial systems of countries like the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. The 
Czechoslovakian Government, how- 
ever, had not contributed financially 
to the expanded program. 

The functioning of the program in 
1950 had shown that if formed past of 
the United States Point Four Program. 
The United Nations was thus being 
used to conceal the policy of maintain- 
ing under-developed countries in a 
state of under-development. 

Further, the bureaucratic admin- 
istration of the program had placed 
an unduly heavy burden on the bud- 
get. During the first nine months of 
the program operation, only 2 per 
cent of the projects had been com- 
pleted and 23 per cent initiated, 
whereas administrative expenses and 
salaries absorbed some 20 per cent of 
the total budget for that period. The 
under-developed countries thus were 
justified in complaining about the 
slowness with which projects had 
been set on foot. Further, little had 
been done to solve problems such as 
modernizing agriculture, education, 
health and the development of indus- 
tries. 

Hoping that the benefits of the 
technical assistance program would 
multiply and benefit future genera- 
tions, Isador Lubin, of the United 
States, said that technical assistance 
provided an ever increasing action for 
peace. He could not therefore com- 
prehend the anxiety expressed by the 
Czechoslovakian representative. 


Council’s Resolution 


The Council then accepted a resolu- 
tion proposed by France, the Philip- 
pines and the United States. 

The first results of the program, it 
considered, marked a step forward 
in international co-operation and it 
was Vitally important for the economic 
development of — under-developed 
countries that such a program under 
United Nations auspices continue and 
expand. The Council accordingly 
urged governments to contribute to 
the program for 1952, to ensure that 
the total contributions for that year 
would be equal to or greater than the 
total pledged ($20,046,552) for the 
first financial period (July 1950- 
December 31, 1951). 


The General Assembly was asked 
to arrange for soliciting and receiving 
such pledges. It was also invited to 
approve, at its sixth session, arrange- 
ments for financing the program in 
1952, which included establishment 
of a special reserve fund equivalent to 
$3,000,000. This fund, the Council 
recommended, should be _ created 
from unobligated funds remaining 
from the first financial period, and 
should be maintained principally in 
convertible currencies. The amounts 
allocated to the various organizations 
taking part in the program for the 
first financial period were to be avail- 
able for obligations or commitments 
during the second financial period, 
subject to the necessary adjustments 
for establishing the special reserve 
fund. Unallocated funds from the first 
financial period were to be allocated 
by the Technical Assistance Board 
for the second period. 


The first $10,000,00 out of the con- 
tributions for the second period are to 
be automatically allocated to the par- 
ticipating organizations in the propor- 
tions providing for automatic alloca- 
tions in the first period. The balance 
of contributions are to be allocated as 
TAB may decide with a view to as- 
suring the development of well-bal- 
anced and co-ordinated country and 
regional technical assistance progrems, 
and taking into consideration all rele- 
vant factors. 


(According to a statement to the 
Technical Assistance Committee by 
David Owen, Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department 
of Economic Affairs, the total cost of 
operations by the end of the first 
financial period would amount to 
$10,964,000, little more than half the 
total sum pledged; of this, the equiva- 
lent of $16,250,000 had so far been 
paid in.) 

In addition to financial recommend- 
ations, the Council noted with satis- 
faction the measures taken to main- 
tain effective co-operation with other 
international activities, both bilateral 
and multilateral, directed to the same 
or similar ends. It also approved parti- 
cipation of the International Telecom- 
munication Union (ITU) and the 
World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) in the program. (Their share 
of finances, the Technical Assistance 


Committee recommended, should 
come from the United Nations alloca- 
tions). 


The vote in favor of the resolution 
was 13-0, with 4 abstentions. 
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Emphasis on Training 


for Public Administration 


HE United Nations program for 

training in public administration 
should be placed on a continuing basis 
and provision for this made in future 
United Nations budgets. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council approved 
a recommendation to this effect on 
September 1, for final action by the 
General Assembly. It also noted with 
appreciation the work done under the 
regular United Nations technical assis- 
tance program. The Council further 
recommended that the Assembly note 
with approval that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had provided for the same 
amounts for technical assistance for 
economic development, advisory so- 
cial welfare services and for the pub- 
lic administration program in the 1952 
budget as the Assembly had appro- 
priated for 1951. The resolution com- 
prising these recommendations was 
adopted by 14 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 


Increasing Emphasis 


Opening the discussion on August 
30, Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director- 
General of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration (TAA), 
stressed the basic importance of good 
public administration as a foundation 
for economic and social development. 
The United Nations would in future 
place a new and sharply increasing 
emphasis on public administration 
activities. 


The fundamental importance of 
training administrative personnel and 
of developing sound administrative 
practices in improving social and eco- 
nomic conditions was also emphasized 
by Isador Lubin, of the United States 
and by a number of other representa- 
tives. Pleased with the progress which 
the United Nations had made in this 
field, Mr. Lubin thought the time had 
come to place the public administra- 
tion program on a continuing basis 
and finance it from the regular United 
Nations budget. E. B. Rogers, of Can- 
ada, cited the TAA report to the Coun- 
cil (see BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 2) to 
show that the countries which ob- 
tained the greatest benefit from tech- 
nical assistance were those with ef- 
ficient administrations. Difficulties ex- 
perienced by several countries in de- 
ciding the kind of technical assistance 
they needed proved the need for tech- 
nical assistance in public administra- 
tion. 

While he appreciated the work TAA 
had done in the public administration 
field, R. T. D. Ledward, of the United 
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Kingdom, feared that the United Na- 
tions efforts to improve public ad- 
ministration in under-developed coun- 
tries might be too academic. But he 
did think that the first training institute 
which had been conducted in Paki- 
stan by the United Nations, the 
International Bank and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization on the ap- 
praisal of economic projects, had pro- 
duced excellent results. He hoped that 
all TAA’s public administration pro- 
jects would be closely related to eco- 
nomic and social development. 

He also wondered whether more 
young public administration officials 
could not be sent to study adminis- 
tration in advanced foreign countries, 
and whether TAA could not arrange 
for distinguished civil servants to work 
in the government departments of 
under-developed countries. 

The Indian _ representative, too, 
stressed the importance of training 
junior government officers. Nor did he 
think that TAA had done enough to 
ensure that maximum benefits were 
obtained from its work. Could it not, 
for instance, furnish governments with 
more documentation for practical use, 
such as the manual given to fellow- 
ship-holders and participants in public 
administration seminars? 

Mr. Keenleyside replied that an ef- 
fort had been made in public admin- 
istration seminars and various train- 
ing institutes not only to review prob- 
lems of policy but also to relate them 
to practical administration problems in 
particular countries. TAA had tried to 
give advice suitable to a country’s 
situation. As for documents, the work 
of each seminar, recorded in reports, 
would be made generally available. It 
was unlikely that any restrictive pol- 
icy would be applied in regard to the 
publication of such documents. He 
pointed out that a training institute 
for junior officers had recently been 
set up in Brazil. 

In the course of discussion several 
speakers emphasized the importance 
of evaluating United Nations technical 
assistance activities. 

The record so far, said Mr. Keen- 
leyside, justified pertinent criticism. 
The pace was still too slow. There had 
been serious delays in meeting re- 
quests. Some countries had been slow 
in asking help. Others had accompan- 
ied their requests with such inadequate 
information that weeks and even 
months had been wasted in ascertain- 
ing requirements. Experts were diffi- 
cult to recruit because of rival claims 
of national, professional, business or 


family duties. And governments were 
often slow to decide on the acceptabil- 


ity of experts nominated by TAA. 
There had also been confusion and 
unnecessary delay within TAA itself, 


but with experience, its mistakes be- 
came fewer. 

As for evaluating technical assist- 
ance activities, a review of advisory 
social welfare services was now being 
conducted, and a small unit had been 
set up to assess the application of 
programs on a country or mission 
basis. 

Fellowships and scholarships given 
by the United Nations in 1951 would 
be limited to 800 because experienced 
personnel for processing more fellows 
and scholars was not available. 

Commenting on the appraisal now 
being made of the advisory social wel- 
fare services program, Mr. Lubin of 
the United States, looked forward to 
similar evaluation of other aspects of 
technical assistance. 

G. F. Saksin, of the U.S.S.R., how- 
ever, thought the present regular Unit- 
ed Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram gave too much attention to pub- 
lic administration when the basic task 
was to increase production. TAa’s 
working groups were composed of 
legal, statistical and fiscal experts, 
rather than agricultural and industrial 
specialists. 

In reply, Mr. Keenleyside pointed 
out that TAA worked in three clearly- 
defined fields—economic development, 
social welfare and public administra- 
tion. From the financial point of view, 
it was wiser to recruit experts for 
economic development as and when 
requests for aid were received rather 
than maintain a corps of them at 
United Nations Headquarters. As for 
the fields of agriculture, health and 
education, these fell within the prov- 
ince of FAO, WHO, and UNESCO. Mr. 
Keenleyside also cited the comprehen- 
sive missions, composed of specialists 
recruited by TAA and the specialized 
agencies, to show how they worked 
together to improve the general econ- 
omy of under-developed countries. 





Experts 


The Pakistan representative sug- 
gested that TAA should provide full 
information about the experts nomi- 
nated. It was most important, he 
added, that experts should have a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of under-developed countries be- 
sides technical competence. TAA, Mr. 
Keenleyside replied, attached great im- 
portance to obtaining the right type of 
expert from both the human and tech- 
nical viewpoints, and to their briefing. 

The Iranian representative asked if 
TAA could help his Government in 
recruiting experts for its oil industry, 
whom, for political reasons, it might 
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ELECTRIC POWER FOR MEXICO: Mexico has received $60,100,000 in loans from the Bank to develop electric power. 
The new plant at Ixtapantongo, shown under construction, will be one of the plants to benefit from these loans. 






ROAD REHABILITATION IN ETHIOPIA: A Bank loan of $5,000,000 has been granted to Ethiopia for a road rehabili- a ‘ 
tation and maintenance program. These funds will help pay for the foreign exchange costs of the required services, Bank loan to the Caja de Credito, of 
material, and equipment. Picture shows a road-grading machine at work in Ethiopia. ers have joined in co-operatives to buy 4 
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finances For Economic Development 


OREIGN capital is a major need of countries seeking to develop their economies. Many of these countries, 
“their own resources inadequate, have turned for long-term loans to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
wn and Development, one of the agencies which is helping to meet the great financial requirements through- 
t the world tor speedier economic development. 

During the five-year period ending June 30, 1951, the Bank has granted a total of $1,113,525,000 in loans. 
t¢ Bank’s early loans went to help repair the ravages of the Second World War, but now more and more 
ans are directed to helping develop the economies of under-developed countries. Some of the uses to which 
Bank loans have been put are illustrated in the accompanying pictures. 


Abouttl million acres of potentially good agricultural land in Central TIMBER PRODUCTION IN CHILE: A $2,500,000 International Bank loan to the Corporacion de Fomento 
food fan urgent problem, have been rendered useless by a vicous de la Produccion, of Chile has been used to obtain various kinds of agricultural machinery for use in 
uty ofeultural equipment has been imported to clear the land for different parts of Chile. Picture shows a tractor hauling logs to a sawmill in Concepcion. 

the aif a $10,000,000 loan from the Internationai Bank. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN BRAZIL: International Bank loans for $90,000,000 are helping the Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company, to expand and develop its electric generating and distribution systems serving the areas of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
bia. Groups of small farm- Paolo. The Santa Cecilia dam, shown here under construction, is one of the projects undertaken with this aid. 
use some of this equipment. 





not be able to get otherwise. Once TAA 
received such a request, Mr. Keenley- 
side said, it would be examined both 
on its face value and in the light of 
conditions in Iran. Should a request be 
received, the matter would be dis- 
cussed with the Permanent Iranian 
Representative to the United Nations 
so that a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment could be worked out. 


Co-ordination 


Also discussed was the problem of 
co-ordinating various technical assist- 
ance activities in countries receiving 
aid. Mr. Lubin, for instance, attached 
great importance to the services of 
resident technical assistance representa- 
tives. They could, he said, play a 
leading role in co-ordinating, planning, 
operating and following up technical 
assistance activities on a national level. 
But to ensure that these functions 
were well performed, the offices should 
represent the Technical Assistance 
Board and not merely one or two of 
the agencies giving assistance. It was 
also essential to work out the division 
of responsibility between the technical 
assistance representatives on the spot 
and the heads of expert missions, so 
that the countries receiving aid should 
be clearly aware of the functions per- 
formed by each party. The Philip- 
pines representative emphasized the 
need for close co-ordination between 
technical assistance activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and those carried out under 
bilateral programs of assistance. 


Eligibility for Receiving 
Korea Medal and Ribbon 


EMBERS of the forces sent to 
Korea by states participating in 
the United Nations action, and mem- 
bers of para-military and quasi-military 
units certified by the United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief as having directly 
supported military operations there, 
will be eligible to receive the new 
United Nations Service Medal and 
Ribbon. Also eligible are the members 
of Republic of Korea forces under the 
direct command of the United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief. All awards are 
subject to the approval of the national 
governments concerned. The medals 
will be issued by the governments in 
accordance with their regulations. The 
service ribbons will be issued by the 
United Nations Commander-in-Chief 
acting on behalf of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Personnel of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and of the 
International Red Cross will not be 
eligible. Such a precendent, the Secre- 
tary-General feels, would be undesir- 
able in the case of persons “who are, 
by normal employment with the United 
Nations, automatically dedicated to 
service in the cause of peace.” 
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Committee Proposes Cuts 
In 1952 Budget Estimates 


HE United Nations Advisory 

Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions has proposed a 
reduction of $2,035,400 in the 1952 
budget estimates submitted by the 
Secretary-General. The total of $46,- 
568,300 estimated by the Secretary- 
General represents a saving of $1,230,- 
300 under the expenses of the current 
year. 

The Committee proposes that the 
reductions be effected principally in 
the following ways: fewer posts re- 
quested for the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees; increased 
control in the hiring of temporary ex- 
perts; greater economy in contractual 
printing; reduction in common serv- 
ices expenses, including maintenance 
of the Headquarters buildings, sta- 
tionery and supplies and communica- 
tions services; and a cut in the number 
of new posts requested at Headquar- 
ters and in the field. 

In its appraisal of the 1952 esti- 
mates the Committee pointed out that 
when the budgets of the seven special- 
ized agencies for which figures are 
available are added to the United Na- 
tions’ estimate, the gross total which 
Members will be asked to appropriate 
for 1952 becomes $81,026,494, an in- 
crease of approximately $2,132,000 
over 1951. In addition, Members are 
expected to contribute voluntarily to 
such United Nations programs as the 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, technical as- 
sistance and relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea. 

The Committee report expresses sat- 
isfaction with the work of the Secre- 
tariat and with the continuous efforts 
of the Secretary-General to maintain 
an efficient and economical adminis- 
tration. At the same time, however, it 
points to procedures within the Secre- 
tariat, which it terms “too cumbrous.” 
The size and composition of the Head- 
quarters staff, the Committee felt, 
should be considered in relation to the 
overall number of posts both at Head- 
quarters and in field units, particularly 
in the economic and social fields. Any 
expansion of the work of regional 
commissions and specialized agencies 
should show a corresponding decrease 
in Headquarters staff and responsibili- 
ties, yet the Committee found increases 
proposed both in staff for regional 
commissions and in the estimates for 
the economic and social departments 
at Headquarters. 

In reviewing the 1952 workload, the 
report recommended close examina- 
tion of all projects and studies with a 


view to eliminating any which may be 
too costly, or unjustifiable in terms of 
urgency and importance. It pointed 
also to the need for a clearer defini- 
tion of the respective functions of the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and the Departments of Economic and 
Social Affairs. 

At the request of the fifth session of 
the General Assembly, the Advisory 
Committee thoroughly reviewed the in- 
formation activities of the United Na- 
tions and proposed a cut of $218,400 
in the 1952 estimates for the work. 
The Committee felt this saving could 
be effected without impairing the exist- 
ing structure and services, but that 
should the General Assembly decide 
to change the structure of the informa- 
tion services, greater economies could 
be realized by establishing priority of 
importance among the several infor- 
mation activities of the United Na- 
tions. The specific measures urged by 
the Committee include reduction in 
the size of the UNITED Nations BUL- 
LETIN, publication of the Yearbook 
at wider intervals than the present 
interval of one year, reduction of staff 
and costs in radio services, film pro- 
grams and in the staff of the Press and 
Publications Bureau. 

The report agreed to maintain the 
Working Capital Fund at $20,000,000 
with the understanding that the sev- 
enth session of the General Assembly 
consider modification of the figure. 
The recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee together with the estimates 
of the Secretary-General will be con- 
sidered at the forthcoming session of 
the General Assembly. 


Budget Proposals Summarized 


The principal reductions proposed 
by the Advisory Committee are: the 
General Assembly, commissions and 
committees, $45,500; Field Service, 
$151,000; Department of Economic 
Affairs, $196,700; Department of So- 
cial Affairs, $107,500; Trusteeship De- 
partment, $34,300; Department of 
Public Information, $218,400; Admin- 
istrative and Financial Services, $64,- 
400; common staff costs, $44,400; 
common services, $378,000; United 
Nations office at Geneva, $89,400; 
office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, $227,100; Regional Eco- 
nomic Commissions other than the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
$136,100; and contractual printing, ex- 
cluding the Department of Public In- 
formation, $290,700. 
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New Body Established to Advise 


High Commissioner for Refugees 


15-member advisory body has 

been set up by the Economic 
and Social Council to ensure close co- 
operation between governments con- 
cerned with refugee problems and the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

Designated as the United Nations 
High Commissioner’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Refugees, the new body will 
include experts from these countries: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Denmark, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Israel, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, The Vatican and 
Venezuela. It will advise the High 
Commissioner at his request. The 
Council will reveiw its compositions 
at its next session. 

In another decision, the Council 
took note of the report submitted by 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and commended him for the 
progress made in organizing his office, 
which was formally established on 
January 1 this year. (For a summary 
of the report see the United Nations 
BULLETIN, vol XI.no. 3). 


Debate on the Advisory Committee 


In approving the Statute for the 
Office of the High Commissioner at 
its last session, the General Assembly 
had authorized the Council, at its 
discretion, to set up an advisory com- 
mittee on refugees after hearing the 
High Commissioner’s views. Members 
of the group were to be selected by 
the Council from among Member and 
non-Member States of the United 
Nations “on the basis of their demon- 
strated interest in and devotion to the 
solution of the refugee problem.” 

While there was general agreement 
in the Social Committee on _ the 
desirability of setting up the 
Committee, opinions differed as to 
when it should be set up. France 
favored establishment of the Com- 
mittee at a future date but later with- 
drew a proposal to this effect. 

The representatives of the Philip- 
pines and of Chile were not con- 
vinced of the need for an advisory 
Committee. 

Belgium, China, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Sweden favored the immediate estab- 
lishment of the committee. 

Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. 
were opposed to any proposal for 
establishing the committee, now or in 
future. 

The Social Committee finally rec- 
ommended to the Council the joint 
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Canadian-United States _ proposal 
which was an amended version of a 
proposal by Belgium. This was 
adopted by the Council by 11 votes 
to 3 with 3 abstentions. 


German Refugee Problem 

Reviewing the refugee question in 
Europe, Mr. van Heuven Goedhart 
emphasized the connection between 
the problem of refugees for whom he 
was responsible, and that of the much 
greater number of expellees and refu- 
gees—9,000,000 Volkdeutche in West- 
ern Germany alone—who were not at 
present the concern of the United 
Nations. He told the Social Commit- 
tee that there was little chance of any 
permanent solution of the refugee 
problem in Germany and Austria un- 
less the whole problem of German 
refugees was first solved. 

He next considered the possible 
result of migration, but stressed that 
although migration might, for example, 
help to solve the problem of surplus 
population in Greece, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, it would only touch the 
fringe of the problem in Germany and 
Austria. The real solution, he felt, was 
to endeavor to integrate the majority 
of the expellees and refugees in the 
economy of the countries in which 
they now were living. 

If a permanent solution to the Ger- 
man refugee problem were not found, 
warned the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, it might 
become “one of the most intractable 
political problems in Europe” and a 
threat to international peace and 
security. It was a “challenge” to the 
United Nations, and if the challenge 
is accepted, the problem can _ be 
solved, he said. 





Debate on the Report 


In the general debate on the report 
in the Social Committee, the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, Canada, and 
Chile congratulated the High Com- 
missioner on his report. The represen- 
tative of the United States considered 
it an. interim one. He submitted a draft 
resolution that the Council take note 
of the report and commend the High 
Commissioner for the progress made 
in organizing his office. 

Paying tribute to the High Com- 
missioner, J. G. S. Beith, of the 
United Kingdom, emphasized that the 
question of Volksdeutsche was only 
a background to the general refugee 
problem, and the question of their 
assimilation into German life should 
not be discussed in the Social Com- 
mittee. 


Robert Rochefort, of France, 
agreed with this opinion. Commenting 
on the survey initiated by the High 
Commissioner with the aid of a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
French representative pointed out that 
it should have been prepared by the 
High Commissioner with his own ser- 
vices, and not outside the United Na- 
tions by a body which was neither a 
specialized agency, nor even a non- 
governmental organization in consul- 
tative status. 

He went on to criticize the way in 
which certain figures in the High 
Commissioner’s report had been pre- 
sented, pointing out that they might 
give the impression that the 400,000 
or so refugees who were firmly re- 
settled in France constituted a prob- 
lem, since they no longer wished to 
emigrate. It was not a question of 
withdrawing the benefits of interna- 
tional protection from them, but of 
not letting it be thought that they were 
in any way a serious international 
problem. 

He did not agree with the High 
Commissioner that the refugee prob- 
lem was by no means solved. It had 
been well and truly solved, he said. 
He then emphasized that the problem 
was no longer at all the same as in 
the first days of the International 
Refugee Organization. The problem 
was now one of international protec- 
tion and, therefore, one of collabora- 
tion with governments for the purpose 
of solving isolated questions. Not hav- 
ing the funds which 1Rro had. the High 
Commissioner should try, “with the 
strength of poverty,” to arouse the 
friendly collaboration of those govern- 
ments which were best able to help 
in solving the isolated problems he 
had referred to. 


U.S.S.R. and Polish Views 


The representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and of Poland both said they would 
vote against the report. The Soviet 
Government considered that the 
refugee problem was still in existence 
because international decisions con- 
cerning the refugees had not been im- 
plemented by certain governments 
which had thus become responsible 
for the continuation of the problem, 
declared V. M. Zonov. Hhe work of 
RO had prejudiced the repatriation 
of refugees, and since the High Com- 
missioner’s Office would only follow 
the same policy, he would oppose the 
Social Committee’s taking note of 
his report. 

Mrs. F. Kalinowska, of Poland, 
said the refugee problem had been 
artificially created by the western 
governments which needed a reserve 
of cheap manpower, and a reserve 
army of persons to whom tasks hostile 
to their countries of origin would be 
assigned. She said she would vote 
against the report. 
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‘Lhe representative of India said he 
would abstain from voting and reserve 
his delegation’s position on any pro- 
posal involving the United Nations in 
additional expense, such as the eleven 
field offices mentioned in the report. 

The Pakistan representative recalled 
that his Government had constantly 
tried, though so far without success, 
to obtain recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations for refu- 
gees from India who had settled in 
Pakistan. He agreed in principle to the 
establishment of field offices. 

The Chinese representative drew 
attention to the refugees outside 
Europe, particularly those in Hong- 
kong. 

Mr. van Heuven Goedhart replied 
to the questions raised by various rep- 
resentatives. He said he had in mind 
field offices in the United States, Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay, France, the United 
Kingdom, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Benelux countries, Aus- 
tria, Greece and Italy. Also, he en- 
visaged a field office in Bangkok to 
cover problems of refugees outside Eu- 
rope. 

After being recommended by the 
Social Committee, the United States 
proposal was adopted by the Council 
by 12 votes to 3 with one abstention. 





Three More Replies 
on Armed Forces 


Additional replies have been re- 
ceived from Chile and Sweden, and 
a further communication from the 
Philippines, regarding the availability 
of armed forces for collective security 
action under the General Assembly’s 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. 

Chile wishes to fulfill the Assembly’s 
recommendation and is prepared to 
do so. Preliminary studies are under 
way in view of the complexity of the 
problem, which involves, among other 
things, military, economic, industrial, 
and politico-social factors. The per- 
manent representative of Chile is ready 
to consult with the Secretary-General 
on all these matters, stressing, in par- 
ticular, Chile’s lack of war materials 
and the relation of this lack to the 
country’s financial and economic situa- 
tion. 

In Sweden, a proposal submitted to 
the Government earlier in the year 
by the military authorities is being 
revised by those authorities. 

On the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, the Philip- 
pine Cabinet, on July 27, approved 
for inclusion in the 1952-53 budget 
an appropriation for the maintenance 
of an element of the armed forces of 
the Philippines for service as a United 
Nations unit. 
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Progress ‘Towards a Convention 


on Road Signs and Signals 


HE Group of Experts set up by 

the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to prepare a draft con- 
vention embodying a unified, world- 
wide system of road signs and signals 
completed its second session on Sep- 
tember 8, in Geneva. 

The Group studied the results of 
field tests of danger warning signs 
carried out in various regions and 
reached agreement on many of the 
features of a uniform system of road 
signs and signals. It also prepared 
preliminary texts of several provisions 
for insertion in the proposed Draft 
Convention on a Uniform System of 
Road Signs and Signals. It concluded, 
however, that more road tests and a 
further session would be required to 
complete its task. 

As a basis for comprehensive field 
tests of danger warning signs, four 
danger signs, warning of similar 
nazards ahead, were taken from three 
different systems—the two main sys- 
tems currently used and referred to 
as the “European” and the “Ameri- 
can” systems, and a system devised 
in Central and Southern Africa. The 
signs of the different systems were 
tested for visibility and _ legibility, 
including the effects of different color 
combinations, shapes, and sizes and 
the respective advantages of symbols 
and inscriptions. 

The Experts found that all signs 
tested could be sighted at a distance 
of more than 300 metres by an 
observer travelling at approximately 
50 miles per hour, that angular shape 
had a favorable effect on sighting dis- 
tances, that black symbols on a yellow 
ground appeared to give the best 
results for danger signs, and that 
symbols were preferable to inscrip- 
tions, both from the point of view of 
legibility and intelligibility where in- 
ternational traffic was involved. 

The Group of Experts formulated 
preliminary provisions for a Draft 
Convention, including provisions re- 
lating to road signs, signals to be 
made by traffic police, traffic light sig- 
nals, and road markings. It left over, 
for consideration at its next session, 
the drafting of conventional provisions 
relating to the introduction of the 
system by countries which become 
parties to the Convention and the 
procedure to be adopted for revising 
the provisions. 

The Group’s report makes clear 
that it would be difficult to change 
entirely the existing systems except 
over a long period of time. It notes 


that field tests had not shown any 
one system definitely better than an- 
other, It did not, therefore, propose 
the adoption of any one of these 
systems upon each of which it drew 
in formulating its preliminary pro- 
visions. 

The uniform system of road signs 
proposed comprises the three classes 
of road signs generally used in exist- 
ing systems—danger warning signs, 
regulatory signs, and informative signs. 

The preliminary Draft indicates the 
symbolization and color recommend- 
ed for various types of danger warn- 
ing signs and lists certain signs, such 
as those for “Uneven Road,” “Dan- 
gerous Hill,” and “Slippery Road” for 
which it felt more intelligible symbols 
should be sought. 

A list of regulatory signs is given, 
but the symbols for these signs have 
not been determined; it was decided 
that tests should be carried out be- 
tween now and the Group’s next 
session. 

The Draft also recommends a 
minimum number of standardized 
hand signals to be given by traffic 
police and standards for traffic lights 
and road markings. 


The field tests so far carried out 
had reinforced the opinion of the 
Experts that a Convention on a Uni- 
form System of Road Signs and 
Signals is practicable, but that it would 
not be reasonable to expect a com- 
plete modification in all countries of 
existing systems. The Group had 
therefore distinguished between mea- 
sures which could be uniformly ap- 
plied within a reasonable period of 
time, and others which would have to 
be left to the more distant future. 

The members of the Group of 
Experts are Andre Rumpler (France) 
Chairman; O. Barim (Turkey); T. P. 
Bhalla (India); J. H. Durr (Southern 
Rhodesia); H. E. Hilts (United 
States); Oscar Tenhamm (Chile). 
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Factors In World 
Employment Problems 





ROBLEMS of maintaining full 

employment in developed coun- 
tries and ways of solving the employ- 
ment problems of under-developed 
countries were discussed in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at six meet- 
ings between August 15-18. 

This marked the first occasion on 
which the Council had discussed full 
employment, not as a result of gene- 
ral concern with rising unemployment 
or an imminent threat of a decline in 
effective demand, but, as David Owen, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, pointed out, rather as an ex- 
pression of the Council’s desire to 
keep .so vital a matter under con- 
tinuous: review. Last year, he recalled, 
the Council had decided to discuss 
the question at least once a year, re- 
gardless of what the current economic 
situation might be.. 

John Edwards, of the United King- 
dom, regretted the fact that only 
three countries had been willing to 
set specific full employment standards 
as the Council recommended last year. 
Though such a standard may have 
very limited meaning to under-devel- 
oped countries or to countries pre- 
dominantly agricultural, they were 
indispensable tools for diagnosing 
economic maladjustments. 

The absence of a threat of depres- 
sion in the near future should not 
delay formulation of full employment 
policies. On the contrary, this was 
the opportunity for adequate con- 
sideration free from the pressure of 
an immediate crisis. Current  infla- 
tionary tendencies only emphasized 
the inherent instability which full 
employment policies were designed to 
control. 

For the United Kingdom, which 
was particularly vulnerable to the 
impact of international economic 
forces, and which was taking all possi- 
ble steps to prevent the recurrence of 
unemployment, the real danger lay in 
disequilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments. Because it depended so much 
on imported raw materials, its present 
full employment would be undermined 
by fluctuating world prices unless all 
countries pursued full employment 
policies. Low prices which spread 
depression and reduced purchasing 
power, particularly in under-developed 
countries, must, of course, be avoided, 
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but so must unduly high prices which 
disturbed the delicate economic 
mechanism of the industrialized 
countries. 

It was with reluctance therefore 
that he agreed with the Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for Economic Affairs 
that current economic uncertainties 
made it impracticable to meet last 
year’s request by the Council for a 
study of long-term prospects of bal- 
ance of payments and of the corre- 
sponding structure of international 
commodity trade. Mr. Edwards hoped, 
however, that this study would be 
undertaken as soon as practicable. (A 
resolution to this effect was proposed 
by Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States.) 

The representatives of Canada and 
Sweden could not share Mr. Edwards’ 
view on the present need for specific 
full employment standards. 

Nevertheless, the Swedish Govern- 
ment, said Richard Sterner, regarded 
full employment as the basis of its 
economic policy. His country had 
only experienced full employment 
since the end of the Second World 
War. 

The world had had no experience 
of the effects of full employment over 
a long period of peace, when certain 
inflationary trends might still con- 
tinue, though not, he thought, as 
markedly as now. The Council should 
therefore continue its annual discus- 
sions on the full employment question, 
especially since international co-opera- 
tion was needed to solve it. 


No Royal Road to Success 


Full employment, said G. B. 
Rogers, of Canada, was only one 
objective of economic policy. Equally 
important were high living standards 
and increasing productivity, which 
were not always, though often, secured 
by full employment policies. At 
present, Canada had full employment, 
indeed, over-employment. It applied 
the constructive policies of expanding 
international trade, developing nation- 
al resources, and ensuring a rise in 
living standards through appropriate 
fiscal policies. There was no easy or 
royal road to success. Applying auto- 
matic or rigid measures and standards, 
as the Council had recommended last 
year, would certainly not ensure it. 


Gaston Eyskens, of Belgium, said 
his country could be regarded as 
achieving full employment when the 
average annual unemployment figure 
stood at about 100,000 persons, 4 per 
cent of the wage-earning population. 
This included: an irreducible level of 
seasonal unemployment (about 1.5 
per cent of wage earners); those who 
were either insufficiently skilled or else 
not on the spot to meet the demand 
for labor (also about 1.5 per cent); 
and the aged and physically disabled, 
difficult to place (just over | per cent 
of wage-earners). 

At the beginning of August this 
year, there were 140,000 totally un- 
employed and 60,000 partly unem- 
ployed in Belgium, despite consider- 
able increases in production and des- 
pite all efforts to develop exports. 

National measures, he added, were 
not enough to counter unemployment, 
especially for a small country like 
Belgium which depended essentially 
on the world economic situation. 
Hence Belgium’s part in every new 
international scheme to improve world 
economic conditions and trade. 


One of Several Goals 


It was real progress, commented 
Isadore Lubin, of the United States, 
that many governments were now 
actively examining full employment 
and reporting to the Council. 

The United States accepted the idea 
of full employment targets, but full 
employment was but one of several re- 
lated goals aimed at securing a high 
and stable production level and a con- 
stantly rising standard of living under 
a system of free enterprise. His 
Government had in 1946 established a 
national policy to promote employ- 
ment, production and_ purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Lubin pointed out that the 
total volume of, unemployment as 
such was not as significant as the 
duration of unemployment, its com- 
position, its location, its industrial 
incidence and the factors which gave 
rise to it. Corrective measures had to 
vary widely according to the circum- 
stances. 

Employment goals, as announced 
annually by the United States Presi- 
dent for the coming year, were 
usually stated in terms of both em- 
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ployment and unemployment. These 
goals varied from year to year. At 
present, when the United States was 
forced to build up its defences against 
aggression, these objectives obviously 
differed from those sought under nor- 
mal peace-time conditions. Employ- 
ment was therefore expected to reach 
a higher level than in normal times. 
Little unemployment of long duration 
was anticipated, though some short- 
term transitional unemployment could 
be foreseen as workers moved from 
One industry to another. 

Present unemployment was largely 
of the short-term variety. There were, 
of course, always some people work- 
ing part-time or short-time because of 
insufficient work, but their numbers 
were small and had been so for over 
a decade. 

As for future employment goals, 
the United States budget and the 
anticipated increase in economic 
activity would require an additional 
labor force of between 142 and 2 
millions. 

Mr. Lubin was glad to note the 
improved employment situation of 
the United States had been paralleled 
in many other countries, particularly 
those associated with the Organization 
for European Economic Co-Opera- 
tion. 

Were it not for the need to re-arm 
against possible communist aggression, 
most of the Western European coun- 
tries, he added, would shortly have 
no further need of Marshall Aid be- 
cause of their increasing productive 
capacity . 

Unhappily, there were still some 
countries with a considerable volume 
of unemployment and under-employ- 
ment. For the most part, their situa- 
tion required long-range programs to 
increase productive capacity, to im- 
prove distribution systems, and in 
general to raise the level of output. 

Substantial progress, however, had 
been made since the war. 

Mr. Lubin defined the general 
policy of the United States as one 
aimed at reconciling progress in 
economic and social security with in- 
dividual liberty. The objective there- 
fore was to minimize the fluctuations 
in production and employment, pos- 
sible in any flexible, industrialized 
economy, while fostering free ccm- 
petitive enterprise, and maximum 
production and purchasing power. 
The United States Government, Mr. 
Lubin added in a later statement, 
did not believe in the “patent medi- 
cine” approach. It preferred to find 
the cause of unemployment when it 
occurred and apply the specific 
remedy rather than use “buck shop” 
treatment. 

The level of employment, said G. 
T. Corley Smith, of the United 
Kingdom, was not the only indication 
of economic health but it was still a 
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key test in diagnosing economic dis- 
orders. Each country did not have to 
adopt precisely the same arithmetical 
standard of full employment, he 
added, but all should publicly an- 
nounce what standard they thought 
best suited to their special conditions. 
This was necessary both in their own 
interests and to create confidence in 
other countries. 


Prospects for Future 


Refuting arguments that the present 
favorable employment situation of 
industrialized countries, including 
France, resulted from re-armament, 
Georges Boris, of France, pointed out 
that nowadays new methods had made 
it feasible to maintain a high level of 
activity and ensure full employment 
without recourse to armament manu- 
facture. Domestic development plans 
and plans for aiding development 
abroad could produce full employment 
as effectively as armament plans; the 
various countries concerned should 
demonstrate by results that this theory 
could be put into practice. 

Adopting a full employment policy 
on a general scale, however, meant 
implementing schemes to ease up on 
military expenditures the moment 
these became less necessary for the 
safety of the free world. Was every 
country prepared, he asked, to apply 
a vigorous full employment policy, on 
both the national and _ international 
levels, particularly since the interna- 
tional repercussions of slackness by 
any one Great Power were likely to 
be very considerable? 

The present situation and the very 
great progress about to be made in 
the field of productivity would in the 
end, when the present efforts for 
world security could be relaxed, 
provide the whole world with valuable 
material improvements and it would 
solve hitherto insoluble problems. 
This, however, required that the high 
rate of production and productivity 
should continue. There should be no 
relapse to a lower employment level. 
The ideal of full employment and its 
political, social and economic need, 
Mr. Boris concluded, required that 
the question of full employment be 
kept permanently on the Council’s 
agenda, as was decided last year. 


Under-Developed Countries’ 
Employment Problems 


The solution for the under-devel- 
oped countries’ employment problems, 
maintained the _ representatives of 
Chile, China, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines, depended directly on their eco- 
nomic development. 

In the present world situation, said 
Atwar Hussein, of Pakistan, it might 
prove beyond the under-developed 
countries’ power to increase their 
employment levels without assistance 





from advanced countries and without 
assurances that they could purchase 
capital equipment from their own 
foreign exchange earnings. The Coun- 
cil would fail in its duty if it did not 
take concrete measures to ensure the 
co-operation of the developed coun- 
tries to this end. 

In advanced countries, the mere 
increase in effective demand, resulting 
from defence programs, had been 
sufficient to maintain a state of over- 
employment. They had the necessary 
technical equipment for this. But 
under-developed countries, without 
capital equipment, could hardly im- 
prove their employment situation by 
an increase of effective demand gene- 
rated by an improvement in their 
surplus trade balances. Without an 
increase in capital equipment to en- 
able them to produce more, their sur- 
plus balances might actually accentu- 
ate inflationary tendencies, resulting in 
a rise in cost of living and hardships 
to the general public without any in- 
crease in employment. 

Mr. Hussein therefore welcomed 
a suggestion of the Secretariat that 
the Secretary-General’s questionnaire 
to governments on full employment 
measures should be modified to allow 
for a study of the special problems of 
under-developed countries. 

Failure to maintain a high level of 
economic activity in advanced coun- 
tries, which could do much to aid the 
economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries, might, he added, in- 
volve the whole world in an inflation- 
ary spiral. 

The United Kingdom, he went on, 
was probably the first country outside 
the people’s democracies which had 
decided to maintain full employment 
as a primary objective of social and 
economic policy. He was particularly 
gratified that the high level of activity 
in the United Kingdom had not been 
maintained at the cost of productivity. 
He was also impressed to learn that 
a high level of employment had been 
maintained in the United States. But, 
he asked, how far would American 
economic policy be able to maintain 
a maximum level of activity, under 
more normal conditions, in the event 
of a fall in effective demand? Were 
the free nations prepared to switch 
over to a peace economy in such a 
way as to maintain the present high 
levels of activity? Was the United 
States full employment policy ade- 
quate to meet a marked recession? 
The American economy had _ re- 
covered substantially before the 
Korean war from a recession. But 
could this recovery have been sus- 
tained without the implementation of 
the United States defence program? 
A prolonged recession in the United 
States, he said, would bring nothing 
but disaster to many countries. 

The Pakistani representative asked 
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these questions not in a spirit of 
criticism but to obtain clarrification 
on matters which seemed vital for 
maintaining prosperity in the whole 
world. 

No one in the Council, he con- 
cluded, would seriously contend that 
it was possible to maintain full em- 
ployment by a purely Jaissez faire 
policy. 


The Key Solution 


Full employment as an immediate 
goal had always seemed somewhat out 
of focus to the under-developed coun- 
tries, observed B. P. Adarkar, of In- 
dia. Those in Asia suffered from un- 
employment, under-employment and 
disguised unemployment. In Latin 
America, there was a shortage of 
labor. The employment problems of 
other under-developed —_ countries 
ranged between these two extremes. 

The full employment problems of 
under-developed countries could only 
be solved in the context of an expand- 
ing world economy, and the economic 
development of these countries formed 
the most important element of this. 
The key solution to the economic de- 
velopment problem, as India’s experi- 
ence had shown, was increased inter- 
national and domestic investment. 
And this made ever more apparent the 
connection between full employment 
and methods of financing economic 
development. 

As for setting full employment 
standards, Mr. Adarkar thought that 
the United States procedure of an- 
nouncing year-by-year employment 
goals as a guide for policy was the 
most favorable procedure at the pres- 
ent time. The Council should there- 
fore reconsider its views on full em- 
ployment standards, the adoption of 
which represented a somewhat rigid 
measure which only the United King- 
dom had been courageous enough to 
support. 

In the opinion of Oscar Schnake- 
Vergara, of Chile, the following three 
factors were necessary to ensure stable 
full employment: (i) maintaining de- 
mand in developed countries; (ii) 
financing schemes for the development 
of under-developed regions; (iii) high 
international demand. None of these 
factors was, however, as yet present. 

Obviously, the Council could not 
alter the basic causes of the present 
world situation. But this did not pre- 
clude an international full employment 
policy being followed. It would thus 
be wise to start now on preparing 
machinery for coping with any change 
in the world economic situation. The 
presert high productivity level in the 
developed countries would make it 
simpler to solve the full employment 
problems, not only of industrialized 
countries, but also of under-developed 
countries where full employment de- 
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pended on development. 

The best way to help under-devel- 
oped countries, thought Cesar Char- 
lone, of Uruguay, would be to estab- 
lish an international system of ensur- 
ing regulation of prices. Account 
should be taken of price levels in 
developed and under-developed coun- 
tries alike. This would promote eco- 
nomic stability, especially in under- 
developed countries. 

Cornelio Balmaceda, of the Philip- 
pines, disagreed with the view that the 
only connection between economic de- 
velopment and promoting full employ- 
ment was the fact that unemployment 
might occur in advanced countries, 
as the United Kingdom representative 
had warned, if they did not receive a 
stable supply of raw materials at 
reasonable prices. Their need for raw 
materials at reasonable prices should 
be balanced against the need to pro- 
mote full employment in under-devel- 
oped countries so as to ensure ade- 
quate living standards. If raw ma- 
terial prices fell and under-developed 
countries still had to pay the pre- 
vailing high prices for the capital 
goods they required, their economic 
development would be slowed down 
with adverse effects on the economies 
of advanced countries. Hence the 
need for harmonizing the plans of the 
two groups of countries. Hence, too, 
the need for the Council to study each 
year the problem of structural unem- 
ployment and under-employment in 
under-developed countries in conjunc- 
tion with that of their economic de- 
velopment, as the Philippines and Pak- 
istan were proposing to the Council. 

The under-developed countries, said 
Mr. Corley Smith, the United King- 
dom representative, had a very real 
interest in maintaining full employ- 
ment in industrialized countries which 
provided the market for much of their 
produce. If industrialized countries 
therefore asked primary producers to 
increase their output of raw materials, 
it was only fair that they should offer 
a large, stable market for those pro- 
ducts. The only valid guarantee of 
this was full employment. There was, 
however, no need for a slump in the 
demand for raw materials when the 
present period of re-armament was 
over; as long as full employment could 
be maintained, the expansion of in- 
dustrial production would continue, 
and countries producing raw materials 
could be guaranteed an expanding 
market for their products. 

Unemployment in advanced coun- 
tries due to interruptions in raw ma- 
terial supplies, he said in reply to Mr. 
Balmaceda, would reduce the supply 
of capital goods for under-developed 
countries, thus seriously retarding 
their economic development. That 
was why the United Kingdom be- 
lieved that the problems of reducing 
unemployment and under-employment 


in under-developed countries should 
be considered annually as part of the 
Council’s discussion on economic de- 
velopment. 


Effects of Present Re-armament 


In the view of the Czechoslovakian, 
Polish and U.S.S.R. representatives, 
increased production and employment 
in capitalist countries during 1950 
were mainly due to programs for war 
preparation carried out at the expense 
of the living standards of the masses. 

The very nature of the capitalist 
systems precluded a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the unemployment problem, 
said G. P. Arkadiev, of the U.S.S.R. 
Today, with the militarization of the 
capitalist economies and the arma- 
ments race, the living conditions of 
workers in capitalist countries had de- 
teriorated. There had been reductions 
in civilian production rather than in 
the number of unemployed. 

In the United States, he added, 
there was no serious unemployment 
at present. But it was exporting unem- 
ployment to Europe and under-devel- 
oped countries and colonies in the 
form of inferior quality surplus pro- 
ducts which, under the Marshall Plan 
and the war-aid program, had a de- 
teriorating influence on European mar- 
kets. Forced exports such as coal and 
compulsory freight insurance also re- 
sulted in unemployment in Europe, as 
well as in exorbitant profits for Ameri- 
can monopolists. 

To help solve the unemployment 
problem it was most important to es- 
tablish normal trade relations between 
all countries, including the under- 
developed ones. Expanding civilian 
production and greater exploitation 
of natural resources would ensure and 
stabilize full employment. In_ that 
way, economic co-operation would be 
established on a healthy and peaceful 
basis, resulting in a rise in living 
standards in under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Expanding the economy of the 
U.S.S.R. had made it possible to pro- 
vide full employment for the entire 
population. Economic development in 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rou- 
mania had led to the very memory 
of unemployment being effaced. 

The shift to a war economy had 
made the economic problems of capi- 
talist countries more difficult to over- 
come, stated Mieczyslaw Blusztajn, of 
Poland. The rise in raw material 
prices had caused a general increase 
in prices which had by no means 
ceased. Producing goods for war 
purposes had caused unemployment in 
those branches of production produc- 
ing goods for peace. Militarization 
increased the disproportion between 
productive potentials in investment 
and consumer goods, and thus made 
the economy still more sensitive to 
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cyclical fluctuations. Its inflationary 
consequences involved redistributing 
national income from wages to profits, 
and increasing the capitalists’ share of 
the national income and the economic 
and political power of the monopolies 
carrying out re-armament. 

This situation required rapid and 
energetic action; an unemployment 
insurance system to guarantee decent 
living; an effective policy of increasing 
working class purchasing power; pro- 
gressive and democratic taxation to 
reduce monopoly profits; an anti-in- 
flation financial policy; and large-scale 
public works and investment programs 
to create new employment. What 
capitalist countries wasted On war 
preparations was more than enough 
to carry out such measures. 

As for under-developed countries, 
their fundamental problem was one 
of economic development and indus- 
trialization. Special measures were 
needed in many of them where indus- 
trial unemployment resulted from in- 
adequate utilization of existing capital 
equipment. 

The Polish Government, he said, 
had solved the problem of unemploy- 
ment as a result of socialist planning. 
And its full employment policy was 
closely linked to achieving economic 
progress and higher standards of liv- 
ing, in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

Three years of discussion in the 
United Nations of the unemployment 
problem, said Jiri Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia, had resulted in a succession 
of investigations, reports and analy- 
ses, and negligible results. What really 
mattered to millions of workers in 
capitalist countries was whether they 
had a job. Eliminating unemployment 
was still a problem for capitalist econ- 
omies, the sole aim of which was to 
secure everincreasing profits for mon- 
opolies. Under the leadership of the 
United States, they had tried to save 
their tottering economic systems, trans- 
forming the armies of unemployed in- 
to military armies. Socialist economic 
planning, as the experience of Czecho- 
slovakia, was the way to meet the 
problem. 

Putting a full employment policy in- 
to practice involved stopping the arma- 
ments race and switching industry to 
producing consumer goods. Interna- 
tional co-operation should be devel- 
oped for this purpose as fully as possi- 
ble, but on the principle of equality 
instead of the principle of furthering 
the monopoly interests. 

Unless the Council approached the 
problem from this viewpoint, any 
action it took would be useless. 

Mr. Lubin said he had no intention 
of replying to the attacks made by the 
representative of Czechoslovakia, a 
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country which, five years after the 
war, had to impose bread-rationing on 
its people and which still had slave 
labor camps. 

Answering statements that economic 
policies of many parts of the world 
depended on those of the United 


States, the Indian representative 
pointed out how impossible it was to 
avoid the influence of powerful econ- 
omies such as those of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. War economy 
was an unfortunate necessity, but 
even without it, countries would not 
be able to escape the consequences of 
United States action in the economic 
sphere. 


Council’s Decisions 


The Council finally decided that, as 
of 1952, it would each year consider 
the problems of reducing structural 
unemployment and under-employment 
in the under-developed countries and 
of removing obstacles to economic 
development. 

To facilitate consideration of the 
under-developed countries employ- 
ment and under-employment  prob- 
lems, it asked the Secretary-General 
to amend the questionaire to govern- 
ments on full employment so as to 
take account of any special problems 
facing under-developed countries in 
implementing last year’s recommenda- 
tions of the Council on achieving and 
maintaining full employment. Replies 
were to be assembled and analyzed 
with this end in view. 

To help United Nations Members 
in implementing these recommenda- 
tions of the Council, the Secretary- 
General was also asked to give special 
attention to requests for technical as- 
sistance in improving the economic 
and statistical services of Member 
governments. 

The resolution to this effect was 
accepted on August 28, by 14 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. It was pro- 
posed by Pakistan and Philippines, 
with amendments by France, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

By a second resolution, the Council 
made arrangements for postponing the 
preparation of a report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the long-term balance- 
of-payments prospects of individual 
countries and on the corresponding 
structure of international commodity 
trade. It was urged that the studies on 
this be made at the earliest practicable 
time. 

Proposed by Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the 
resolution to this effect was adopted 
on August 27 by 15 votes to 0, with 
3 abstentions. 


Conditions in 
Dependent Territories 


Questions directly affecting the 
welfare and general progress of 
the millions of people living in the 
world’s Non-Self-Governing — Terri- 
tories will be examined by the Special 
Committee on Information Transmit- 
ted under Article 73(e) of the Char- 
ter, which opens its 1951 session at 
Geneva, on October 2. They will arise 
when the 16-member Committee dis- 
cusses economic conditions and deve!- 
opments in these territories, one of the 
most important items on its 15-point 
provisional agenda. Before it will be 
information submitted by administering 
powers, summarized and analyzed by 
the Secretariat. 

In addition, working papers have 
been prepared by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The Com- 
mittee will also consider social factors 
affecting economic conditions in the 
territories. 

Closely allied to this subject is one 
concerning technical aid to the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Last year the General As- 
sembly invited Member governments 
concerned to submit on behalf of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories _ re- 
quests for technical assistance under 
the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram. The Assembly then recommend- 
ed that such governments report on 
applications for assistance, as well as 
on the manner in which assistance 
granted is being integrated into long. 
range plans for development. The 
Committee will now examine reports 
on this subject. 

Another important issue concerns 
educational progress in the Non-Self 
Governing territories. Here again sum- 
maries of detailed information trans- 
mitted by administering Members will 
be considered, as well as progress 
reports on the use of indigenous or 
national languages in school instruc- 
tion, and on measures taken for the 
suppression of illiteracy. 

In another sphere, the Com- 
mittee will review factors to be taken 
into account when deciding whether 
a territory is or is not one whose 
people have attained full self-govern- 
ment. In this category are such terri- 
tories as Malta, Surinam and Curacao. 


The Special Committee is composed 
of Administering members: Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
and United States; elected members: 
Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, India, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, and the U.S.S.R. 
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Efforts to Agree on Conditions 
for Resuming Cease-Fire Talks 


HE Kaesong negotiations, sus- 

pended on August 23, had not 
been resumed by September 27, al- 
though liaison officers of the two sides 
had met and further messages had 
been exchanged between the United 
Nations Command and the North 
Korean-Chinese commanders. 

On September 6, it will be recalled, 
General Matthew B. Ridgway pro- 
posed that the liaison officers meet at 
the bridge at Pan Mun Jom im- 
mediately the suspension was ended 
in order to discuss the selection of 
a new site where the negotiations 
could be continued uninterrupted. 

This suggestion, however, was re- 
jected six days later by Generals Kim 
Il Sung, Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army, and Peng 
Teh-huai, Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers, who charged it 
was an attempt to evade responsibility 
for violation of the Kaesong neutrality 
agreement and for obstructing the 
progress of the negotiations. That 
agreement had been constantly violat- 
ed by air and ground forces of the 
United Nations Command during the 
previous two months, the Generals 
said, yet General Ridgway had refused 
to deal with the violations. They 
cited the strafing of the Kaesong zone 
by a United Nations Command plane 
early on September 10 as evidence 
that “these provocative actions are still 
developing.” 

In connection with that incident, 
the United Nations Command accept- 
ed the fact of the strafiing and ex- 
plained on September 11 that the 
pilot had made the attack on targets 
which, through faulty navigation, he 
had incorrectly indentified. 

“The United Nations Command 
regrets this violation of the agreed 
neutrality which resulted from the 
pilot’s error in navigation,” a message 
from the Command stated. “Appro- 
priate disciplinary action is being 
initiated. It is noted that investigation 
conducted by the liaison officers 
established the fact that no damage 
resulted from the attack.” 
> 


“Mutually Satisfactory Conditions’ 


General Ridgway’s reply of Sep- 
tember 17 to the North Korean- 
Chinese message rejecting his pro- 


posal for discussing a new site reiter- 
ated that all the allegations of viola- 
investi- 


tions had been thoroughly 
gated. And the investigations had 
established that the forces of the 


United Nations Command had not 
been involved in any violation of the 
neutral zone except for the strafing 
incident on September 10. The in- 
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vestigations had also demonstrated the 
responsible attitude of the Command 
toward violations. 

“In your message,” General Ridg- 
way continued, “you have inferred a 
desire that negotiations be resumed. 
. .. If you are now disposed to termi- 
nate the suspension of the armistice 
negotiations which. you declared on 
August 23, I am still prepared to 
order my liaison officers to a meeting 
at the bridge at Pan Mun Jom to 
discuss conditions that will be mutu- 
ally satisfactory for a resumption of 
the armistice talks.” 

Three days later, the North Korean 
and Chinese Generals replied to this 
message and to the admission of the 
strafing. They noted that, in this “most 
recent incident,” General Ridgway 
had been willing “to adopt a respon- 
sible attitude” and suggested, there- 
fore, that both delegations should im- 
mediately resume the Kaesong nego- 
tiations “in order not to let those other 
incidents continue to hamper the 
progress of the negotiations.” 

It was needless to discuss conditions 
for the resumption, as General Ridg- 
way had suggested, but at the first 
meeting both sides should agree to 
establish a suitable organization for 
settling those other incidents and for 
regulating and guaranteeing the Kae- 
song neutrality agreement. 

The North Korean-Chinese com- 
manders hoped that, if he agreed, 
General Ridgway would direct his 
liaison officers to discuss with theirs 
the time and date for a resumption. 


“Cases Are Closed” 


Replying on September 23, General 
Ridgway flatly rejected this sugges- 
tion that alleged violations remained 
unsettled. 

“Where United Nations Command 
torces were responsible,” he said, “the 
fact was reported. Where United Na- 
tions Command forces were not in- 
volved, you were so advised, and the 
cases are closed.” 

He likewise rejected the charge that 
violations of the neutral zone by such 
forces had made it impossible to con- 
tinue the negotiations. “The responsi- 
bility for the unnecessary interruption 

. . is yours,” he asserted. 

The North Korean-Chinese com- 
manders had dismissed the need to 
discuss conditions incident to the 
resumption of the negotiations, but he 
had instructed his liaison officers “to 
ensure that this vital subject receives 
careful attention in any future dis- 
cussions with your liaison officers in 
order to minimize the likelihood of 
further interruptions.” 


His liaison officers would be at the 
bridge at Pan Mun Jom at 10 a. m. 
the next day. 

This meeting did take place, but, as 
explained in a message to General 
Ridgway on the same day, September 
24, the North Korean-Chinese liaison 
officers were empowered only to 
discuss the date and time for resuming 
the negotiations in Kaesong. 

On the question of alleged viola- 
tions, the two Generals had already 
instructed their delegates to put for- 
ward their demands for the appropri- 
ate machinery which should be set up 
by mutual agreement—after the re- 
sumption of the talks—in order to 
deal with unsettled incidents, which 
should not be allowed to go on im- 
peding the progress of the negotiations. 
But such a matter must be dealt with, 
they said, not by the liaison officers 
who had never had the power to do 
this, but by the delegates of both sides 
themselves. 

The Generals still held that their 
proposal for establishing the appropri- 
ate machinery at the first meeting of 
the resumed negotiations was the most 
reasonable method. 


New Conditions Required 


The United Nations Command 
liaison officers, on the other hand, had 
been instructed to try to arrange at the 
September 24 meeting conditions under 
which the negotiations could progress 
most rapidly. These instructions drew 
attention to the inherent difficulties of 
the Kaesong area: the constant 
maneuvering around the perimetre, 
the partisan activity in the neighbor- 
hood, and the proximity to the most 
important line of supply in the North 
Korean -Chinese rear area. New 
conditions more conducive to progress 
should therefore be arrived at prior to 
resumption of negotiations. 





Agenda of Talks 


Subjects which it was jointly agreed 
on July 26 should be included in the 
formal agenda for the _ cease-fire 
negotiations were listed as follows in 
the twenty-sixth report on United Na- 
tions Command operations: 

1. Adoption of agenda. 

2. Fixing a military demarcation 
line between both sides so as to es- 
tablish a demilitarized zone as a basic 
condition for a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. 

3. Concrete arrangements for the 
realization of a cease-fire and armistice 
in Korea, including the composition, 
authority, and functions of a super- 
vising organization for carrying out 
the terms of a cease-fire and armi- 
stice. 

4. Arrangements relating to pris- 
oners of war. 

5. Recommendations to the gov- 
ernments of the countries concerned 
on both sides. 
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Collective Political Measures 


for Maintaining Peace 


EVEN types of political measures 
for maintaining or restoring inter- 

national peace and security are de- 
scribed in a report approved by the 
General Assembly’s Collective Meas- 
ures Committee. None requires that 
any special procedure or machinery 
be established in advance. 

The classifications follow: 

1. APPEALS TO PARTIES, such as to 
settle their dispute by peaceful means 
or by a specific method; to refrain 
or desist from activities, in violation 
of the Charter, likely to lead to a 
threat to the peace; or to comply with 
specific provisional measures in the 
case of a threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression. 


Such appeals were made during the 
last few years by the Security Council 
or the Assembly, and were adapted 
to the circumstances of each particu- 
lar case. Although primarily addressed 
to the parties, they also drew the 
attention of other nations to a possible 
or actual threat to or breach of the 
peace. Apart from their role in the 
settlement of the dispute, such appeals 
may help to inform public opinion 
and to mobilize it in support of United 
Nations action. 


2. DETERMINATION AND DENUNCIA- 
TION OF THE RESPONSIBLE PARTY OR 
PARTIES in the case of a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression. Such action, either by the 
Council or the Assembly, even if not 
followed immediately by other collec- 
tive measures, clearly constitutes “a 
strong warning signal not only for the 
party or parties concerned but for all 
other nations.” 


3. COLLECTIVE DIPLOMATIC REPRE- 
SENTATIONS by Member states at any 
stage of a dispute in support of appeals 
to the parties or other action by the 
Council or Assembly might be useful 
in certain cases. 


4. SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RE- 
LATIONS and other measures affecting 
diplomatic intercourse, such as with- 
drawing or requiring the offending 
State or states to withdraw heads of 
diplomatic missions, the missions as a 
whole, trade agencies, or consulates. 

Severance of diplomatic relations by 
countries which are not at war with 
an offending state may be either com- 
plete or partial, and may also be 
gradual, beginning, for instance, with 
the withdrawal of heads of missions 
only. The Council or Assembly, when 
deciding or recommending the sever- 
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ance of diplomatic representations, 
either as an isolated collective measure 
or in conjunction with other measures, 
“will certainly consider that in the 
specific case severance of diplomatic 
relations may be less harmful to the 
offending state than to the countries 
which apply this measure.” 

5. SUSPENSION from the exercise of 
the rights and privileges of Member- 
ship in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

6. EXPULSION from the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 

7. NON-RECOGNITION OF CHANGES 
brought about by the threat or use of 
force or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 


League Cited 


Such non-recognition might be em- 
ployed as a collective measure not 
merely in instances of territorial 
changes, but also in regard to other 
changes brought about by the threat 
or use of force against the independ- 
ence of a government. In this con- 
nection, it was recalled that when 
non-recognition both de jure and de 
facto of the so-called “Manchukuo” 
set up by Japan in Manchuria was 
adopted as a collective measure by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
the Assembly thought it advisable to 
establish an ad hoc committee to co- 
ordinate the actions of the member 
states. 

While non-recognition is certain to 
raise a great number of questions in 
a concrete case, it was felt by the 
Collective Measures Committee that 
the solution of these questions is 
necessarily dependent on the indivi- 
dual circumstances, and that the ques- 
tion of establishment of co-ordinating 
machinery could be dealt with in each 
case. 

On the question of legal liability 
for non-fulfilment treaties and other 
international agreements, it was felt 
important that a Member state should 
not be subjected to legal liability as a 
consequence of carrying out a collec- 
tive measure adopted by the Assem- 
bly or Council. The implications of 
Article 103 of the Charter should be 
considered on the basis of the specific 
circumstances. 


Information Activities 


On the subject of information activi- 
ties in support of collective measures 


against an aggressor, it was stated that 
considerable caution should be exer- 
cised to safeguard the objective and 
factual character of any publicity con- 
ducted by the United Nations, and 
to avoid any course likely to be con- 
strued as constituting interference in 
the domestic affairs of a state, as tend- 
ing to prejudge an issue on which a 
decision is still to be taken by one of 
the competent United Nations bodies, 
Or as possessing special ideological 
connotations. 

However, co-ordinated action to in- 
form public opinion of the aims, na- 
ture, and scope of collective measures 
in the event of aggression might help 
in implementing such measures. In a 
general way, such publicity would 
presumably make use of the media of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
and associated agencies and of such 
facilities as Member states might make 
available. In some cases, the United 
Nations organ taking the decision or 
making the recommendation for col- 
lective measures might usefully estab- 
lish an ad hoc advisory committee on 
questions relating to information ac- 
tivities in support of such measures. 

The Collective Measures Commit- 
tee’s preliminary findings are based 
on a report by its Sub-Committee 
for the Study of Political Measures. 
Except for several points left for later 
decision, the Committee has also ap- 
proved the report of its Sub-Committee 
for the Study of Economic and Finan- 
cial Measures (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
XI, no. 4). A third group, the Sub- 
Committee for the Study of Military 
Measures, is in the final stage of its 
work. 





Belgium Ratifies 
Genocide Convention 


The Belgian delegation to the 
United Nations on September 5 
deposited at United Nations Head- 
quarters the instruments of ratification 
of the Belgian Government to the 
Convention on the Prevention and the 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 


The instruments of ratification were 
accompanied by a declaration to the 
effect that the Belgian Government 
“does not accept the reservations for- 
mulated by Byelorussia, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Ukraine, and the U.S.S.R.” 

Belgium was the thirty-first state to 
become a party to the Convention, 
which came into force on January 12, 
1951, and outlaws genocide—denial of 
the right of existence to entire groups 
as a crime under international law. 
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Proposals for Settling Problems 
Dividing Israel and N eighbors 


c RETE proposals for peace- 
fully settling the problems 
that divide Israel and its neighbors— 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria— 
were submitted by the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
to the four Arab states on September 
17 and to Israel on September 21. 

The mediatory proposals, which the 
Commission regards as a pattern for 
its conference which opened in Paris 
on September 13, consist of a pre- 
amble and five articles. As explained 
by the Chairman, Ely Palmer, of the 
United States, the proposals are in- 
tended to solve problems that main- 
ly affect the rights and status of indi- 
viduals and the rights, obligations, and 
relations of the states involved. 

The first group includes such 
questions as repatriation, compensa- 
tion, and resettlement of refugees; 
claims for indemnities for damage 
resulting from hostilities; and disposi- 
tion of blocked accounts. The second 
includes boundary and demarcation 
lines; demilitarized zones and _ no- 
man’s-lands; free port facilities; water, 
fishing, and navigation rights; com- 
munications and telecommunications; 
and such other problems as narcotics, 
contraband, and health control. 

The delegations of all five states ex- 
pressed their readiness to co-operate 
with the Commission. 

Many of the problems, the Chair- 
man recalled, had been discussed be- 
tween the Commission and the parties 
during the last three years, and in a 
sense the discussions had been useful, 
for they made abundantly clear the 
views, aspirations, and ideas of the 
parties. But the time had now come 
to. make constructive use of these 
clarifications. This was the task the 
Commission was undertaking. 

In drafting its proposals, it had 
been guided by fairness and realism, 
said Mr. Palmer. It had tried to take 
into consideration all the views ex- 
pressed during the last three years by 
the parties, as well as political, social, 
and economic realities. 

In considering the problem in its 
entirety, he continued, the Commis- 
sion was following the guidance given 
by the General Assembly, which had 
called on the parties to seek agree- 
ment by negotiations with a view to 
a final setlement of all outstanding 
questions. Thus it was impossible to 
miss the clear emphasis on the inter- 
dependence of various elements of the 
problem. On the one hand, for ex- 
ample, sound economic development 
was impossible in an area with 
hundreds of thousands of homeless 
people uncertain of their future and 
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their standing in society. On the other 
hand, refugees—and non-refugees 
could not be settled securely where 
economic development was badly lack- 
ing. 

The Commission, Mr. Palmer ob- 
served, had not overlooked the inter- 
relation of all aspects of the problem. 
It had considered that any solution 
involved important commitments by 
Israel, which, however, could not be 





expected to make them without receiv- 
ing reasonable assurances as to its 
national and economic security. 

The Commission proposed that the 
refugee problem should be solved by 
repatriation and integration of some 
of the refugees in Israel and resettle- 
ment of others in Arab countries, but 
such undertakings would necessitate 
the creation of additional land through 
development and irrigation and agree- 
ments between the parties on the use 
of water resources. These agreements, 
in turn, would involve revision Or eXx- 
tension in scope of existing armistice 
agreements as well as appropriate 
economic arrangements. 








On the basis of the considerations 
set forth by the Chairman in his open- 
ing statement, the Commission desires 
to submit to the parties for considera- 
tion a comprehensive pattern of pro- 
posals. 

As a part of this comprehensive 
pattern, the Commission would em- 
phasize the importance of a prelim- 
inary accord in reaffirmation of the 
undertakings of the parties as signa- 
tories to the armistice agreements and 
as United Nations Members in the 
form of the following preamble: 


PREAMBLE 


In accordance with the obligations 
of states Members of the United Na- 
tions and of signatories to armistice 
agreements, the Governments of 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria 
and the Government of Israel sol- 
emnly affirm their intention and un- 
dertake to settle all differences, pres- 
ent or future, solely by resort to 
pacific procedures, refraining from 
any use of force or acts of hostility, 
with full respect for the right of each 
party to security and freedom from 
fear of attack, and by these means to 
promote the return of peace in Pal- 
estine. 

PROPOSALS 

With a view to the settlement of 
outstanding differences dividing the 
parties, the Commission submits the 
following proposals for their consid- 
eration: 

[1] 


That an agreement be reached con- 
cerning war damages arising out of 
the hostilities of 1948, such an agree- 
ment to include (in the Commission’s 
opinion) mutual cancellation of such 
claims by the Governments of Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria and the 
Government of Istael; 


[2] 

That the Government of Israel 
agree to the repatriation of a specified 
number of Arab refugees in cate- 
gories which can be integrated into 
the economy of the state of Israel and 
who wish to return and live in peace 
with their neighbors; 


{3} 


That the Government of Israel ac- 


TEXT OF COMMISSION’S PROPOSALS 


cept the obligation to pay, as com- 
pensation for property abandoned by 
those refugees not repatriated, a 
global sum based upon the valuation 
arrived at by the Commission's Refu- 
gee Office; 

That a payment plan, taking into 
consideration the Government of Is- 
rael’s ability to pay, be set up by a 
special committee of economic and 
financial experts to be established by 
a United Nations trustee through 
whom payment of individual claims 
for compensation would be made; 

[4] 

That the Governments of Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria and the 
Government of Israel agree upon the 
mutual release of all blocked bank 
accounts and to make them payable 
in pounds sterling; 

[5] 

That the Government of Israel and 
the Governments of Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria agree to consider, 
under United Nations auspices, and in 
the light of experience gained during 
the past three years, the revision or 
amendment of the armistice agree- 
ments between them, especially with 
regard to the following questions: 

(A) Territorial adjustments, includ- 
ing demilitarized zones; 

(B) The creation of an interna- 
tional water authority to deal with 
the problems of the use of the Jordan 
and Yarmuk Rivers and their tribu- 
taries, as well as the waters of Lake 
Tiberias; 

(C) The disposition of the Gaza 
Strip (which at present is adminis- 
tered by Egypt); 

(D) The creation of a free port at 
Haifa; 

(E) Border regulations between Is- 
rael and her neighbors with special 
attention to the need for free access 
to the Holy Places in the Jerusalem 
area, including Bethlehem; 

(F) Health, narcotics, and contra- 
band control along the demarcation 
lines; 

(G) Arrangements to facilitate the 
economic development of the area: 
resumption of communications, and 
economic relations between Israel and 
her neighbors. 














































Changes in Contributions 


Recommended for 1952 


HE Committee on Contributions 

has recommended changes for 
1952 in the rate of contributions by 
thirty-three of the sixty Members of 
the United Nations. The major 
changes proposed are a reduction of 
the United States contribution from 
the present 38.92 per cent to 36.90 
per cent, and an increase of the 
U.S.S.R. contribution from 6.98 to 
9.85 per cent. All other proposed 
changes amount to less than one per 
cent for any individual country. The 
report of the Committee, whose ten 
members serve as individual experts 
and not as representatives of their 
governments, now goes forward for 
consideration by the Sixth Session of 
the General Assembly. 

Mr. Stuart A. Rice, of the United 
States, recorded his view that the 
Committee could justifiably have pro- 
ceeded to a scale based on the present 
relative capacities with a ceiling of 
thirty-three and one third percent for 
the largest contributor. He recalled 
that the General Assembly had de- 
clared this ceiling a desirable goal, 
since no one Member should pay an 
unduly preponderant share in an 
organization of sovereign equals. 


Objections Raised 


On the other hand, A. A. Soldatov, 
of the U.S.S.R. claimed that the as- 
sessments of the U.S.S.R., the Uk- 
raine, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
should have been reduced to their 
respective 1950 levels, because the 
economies of these countries were far 
from being restored from the heavy 
war damage they had suffered. On the 
basis of the Committee’s data on the 
United States economy, the United 
States, Mr. Soldatov said, should pay 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
United Nations budget. The United 
States had no difficulty in obtaining 
the currency to pay its contribution, 
and it benefited from the New York 
location of the United Nations Head- 
quarters. Further, other Members, Mr. 
Soldatov said, contribute through the 
United Nations budget to the refund 
of taxes paid to the United States by 
staff members who are American 
citizens. Mr. Soldatov likewise op- 
posed the proposed reductions of 
0.81 and 0.25 respectively for the 
United Kingdom and France, hold- 
ing that the benefits derived by these 
countries from colonies and trust ter- 
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ritories had not been taken into ac- 
count when the original scale of as- 
sessments was established in 1946. 

The Committee as a whole reports 
that the present assessments reflect 
allowances for economic dislocations 
resulting from the war. It adds: “Such 
dislocations, to the extent that they 
persist, should be reflected in the esti- 
mates of current national income 
based on official information provided 
by the governments of the countries 
concerned.” The Committee recom- 
mends the removal in 1952 of only 
about one-third of the apparent dis- 
crepancies in the scale, as revealed by 
comparative estimates of national in- 
come adjusted for low per capita 
income. 

The Committee resolved difficulties 
in reaching an agreed rate of progress 
toward the objective fixed by the 
General Assembly by recommending 
a scale based on reducing apparent 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES 


1951 rate of 
contribution 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Australia 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 

France 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 

United States of Amrica 
Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


divergencies from the objective by ap- 
proximately one-third for 1952. This 
rate is to apply for one year only. 


Non-Dollar Payments 


The Committee noted an increase 
in 1951 over the previous year in the 
number of Member States making 
payments in designated currencies 
other than United States dollars. The 
increase is partially caused by the 
selection of Paris as the site of the 
next session of the General Assembly, 
allowing for the acceptance of a con- 
siderable portion of the contribution 
in French francs. 

Other sections of the report include 
the recommendation that the contribu- 
tion of Switzerland to the 1952 ex- 
penses of the International Court of 
Justice be reduced by 0.10 per cent to 
1.55 and that that of the Principality 
of Lichtenstein remain at the 1951 
rate of 0.04 per cent. The Commit- 
tee also proposed assessments for 
twenty non-Member signatories of 
international instruments on the con- 
trol of narcotics as their share of the 
United Nations expenses under the 
instruments. 


Recommended 
for 1952 
Per cent 


Per cent Change 


0.06 0.08 +0.02 
1.85 1.62 —0.23 
1392 LdT —0.15 
0.08 0.06 —0.02 
1.85 1.62 —0.23 
0.24 0.34 +0.10 
3.30 335 +0.05 
0.41 0.35 —0.06 
6.00 So 0.25 
0.31 0.33 +0.02 
0.99 1.05 +0.06 
0.71 0.60 0.11 
0.08 0.10 +0.02 
6.00 5.75 —0.25 
3.41 5.33 +0.12 
0.45 0.40 0.05 
0.17 0.14 —0.03 
0.12 0.17 +0.05 
0.63 0.65 +0.02 
1,35 L27 —0.08 
0.74 0.79 +0.05 
1.05 1.36 +0.31 
1.85 Los 0.12 
0.11 0.09 —0.02 
0.24 0.21 —0.03 
0.91 0.75 0.16 
1.04 0.90 —0.14 
0.92 1.30 +0.38 
6.98 9.85 +2.87 
Li;37 10.56 —0.81 
38.92 36.90 —2.02 
0.30 0.32 +0.02 
0.36 0.43 +0.07 
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Famine and Food Shortages — 


Methods of Fighting Them 


NUMBER of governments never 

seemed to consider that any 
given moment was propitious for the 
conclusion of commodity agreements; 
they either expected a fall in prices 
or a rise which might be favorable to 
them... . 

This statement was made to the 
Economic and Social Council by F. 
L. McDougall in introducing the an- 
nual report of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization on behalf of its 
Director-General. As a_ result, he 
said, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment remained the only substantial 
achievement in the effort to stabilize 
prices. 

This, although stable prices were 
essential if the great increase in world 
production of food and agricultural 
raw materials so urgently needed were 
to be made possible. Progress was 
impossible until governments changed 
their attitude. 

Mr. McDougall, who addressed the 
Council on August 31, said that, be- 
cause of its limited budget and wide 
responsibilities, FAO had been forced 
to give constant ‘attention to the 
establishment of priorities. It also at- 
tached considerable importance to 
extension services and to balancing 
its program and establishing priorities 
for 1952-53. 

After referring to various aspects of 
its work, Mr. McDougall said that 
FAO fully recognized the immensely 
important place of industrialization in 
the economic development of under- 
developed areas. However, the Organ- 
ization was somewhat perturbed at the 
lack of interest shown by govern- 
ments in the development of their 
agriculture. Recent action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Economic and 
Social Council, however, indicated 
that governments now were beginning 
to realize the profoundly important 
part which agriculture must play in 
proper economic development; FAO 
would zealously help to secure energtic 
action throughout the world for 
balanced development. 


Joint Proposal 


On behalf of Chile, which had 
proposed the inclusion on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda of the problem of food 
shortages and famine in many regions, 
Oscar Schnake-Vergara said that the 
need to increase world food produc- 
tion was so great that it could be con- 
sidered the basic world economic fac- 
tor. He quoted from various reports 
to the effect that two-thirds of the 
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world’s population was still under- 
nourished; that food production had 
increased by only one per cent in the 
last ten years compared to a thirteen 
per cent increase in population; and 
that 90 per cent of the food produced 
was consumed in the countries of 
origin. That percentage was likely to 
increase, he said, and there was a 
danger that the amount of food avail- 
able for meeting emergencies caused 
by earthquakes and other catastrophes 
would diminish considerably. 

The Council, he thought, must take 
urgent action. The problem could not 
be solved without effective internation- 
al co-operation in increasing food pro- 
duction, improving food distribution, 
and preventing food wastage. Com- 
pared with the importance of the 
problem, the international action so 
far taken by FAO to help solve it had 
been insignificant. He appealed to 
Member states to make concrete pro- 
posals which could serve as a basis 
for energetic action, and he expressed 
the hope that FAO would intensify its 
activities to that end. 

But in addition to that effort to 
solve the chronic problem of world 
food shortages, emergency action was 
required to meet crises resulting from 
adverse climatic conditions, such as 
those in Yugoslavia and the Far East, 
he argued. The action by individual 
governments in the case of India 
deserved the highest praise, but it was 
also necessary that the United Na- 
tions, in compliance with Articles 55 
and 56 of the Charter, should care- 
fully consider means of organizing 
rapid and effective international co- 
operation every time a_ similar 
emergency occurred. 

The original idea of the Chilean 
Government had been that the Coun- 
cil should recommend procedures for 
action in famine emergencies. It had 
therefore submitted a draft resolu- 
tion proposing that the Director-Gen- 
eral of FAO take action in consultation 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, the Director-General 
of the World Health Organization, 
and the executive heads of other 
specialized agencies. 

Informed, however, that the United 
States itself wished to study means of 
setting up emergency machinery for 
such crises, Chile had withdrawn its 
original draft resolution and submitted 
a new one jointly with the United 
States. 

This draft noted the FAO report with 
satisfaction and commended the in- 
creasing effectiveness of FAO’s work in 
improving agricultural production. It 


pointed out that, although the world’s 
current food supply was _ slightly 
greater than in previous years, the 
improvement in supplies existed pri- 
marily in -regions where per capita 
consumption was at high levels and 
little improvement was noticeable in 
most low consumption regions; that, 
in these circumstances, climatic and 
other factors which reduced the vol- 
ume of agricultural production tended 
to create severe shortages in food 
deficit countries; and that recent 
serious food shortages had evoked 
widespread response from _ food-ex- 
porting countries. 

The joint draft resolution then rec- 
ommended that FAO keep existing or 
emerging food shortages in individual 
countries under continuous surveil- 
lance and, in instances of pending 
critical food shortages or famine, 
submit emergency reports to the FAO 
Council and Conference and to the 
Secretary-General for transmission to 
the Economic and Social Council. 


Discussion 


In the discussion that followed, 
B. P. Adarkar, of India, said he 
would support the draft resolution, 
although he would have preferred the 
original Chilean proposal, which 
called for emergency action by FAO 
rather than merely restating FAO’s 
responsibilities. Support came also 
from Mexico, Pakistan—which con- 
sidered the proposal modest in scope— 
the United States, Uruguay, Canada, 
the Philippines, China, and France. 
The United Kingdom would have to 
abstain, not because it disassociated 
itself from the aims of the draft reso- 
lution, but because the competent 
departments had not had time to 
consider its implications. 

Because they felt that FAO had 
failed to promote increased agricul- 
tural production and productivity in 
the under-developed countries, and 
because they preferred the two items 
to have been discussed separately, 
Poland, the U.S.S.R., and Czecho- 
slovakia were unable to accept the 
joint draft resolution. In view of the 
fact that the danger of famine and 
food shortages would remain acute 
in certain areas of the world, the 
Soviet Union delegation, said G. P. 
Arkadiev, believed it essential to 
establish a number of conditions on 
which assistance would be received 
by the countries affected, and to en- 
sure that demands for political, eco- 
nomic, or military privileges which 
impinged on_ national sovereignty 
would not accompany any assistance 
that might be given. 

Such attempts at exploitation and 
at interference in a state’s domestic 
affairs were not to be tolerated and 
were in contradiction to principles of 
international co-operation, he said. 
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The U.S.S.R. delegation consequently 
submitted amendments to the joint 
draft resolution, the effect of which 
would be to delete the references to 
the report and work of Fao and to 
add a recommendation for the adop- 
tion of the guiding principle that as- 
sistance to regions experiencing food 
shortages and famine should not be 
conditional on demands for political, 
economic, or military privileges for 
the countries according that assistance. 

The Chilean delegation, stated Mr. 
Schnake-Vergara, could not accept the 
deletions, because those paragraphs 
gave the reasons for entrusting the 
work to Fao. Nor could it accept the 
Czechoslovakian suggestion that the 
draft resolution be submitted as two 
separate proposals. The additional 
U.S.S.R. provision he considered out 
of place because the joint draft resolu- 


tion referred not to assistance arising 
out of bilateral agreements but to 
international aid sponsored by FAO. 

The international action proposed, 
replied Mieczyslaw’ Blusztajn, of 
Poland, appeared very feeble for the 
solution of so serious a problem. In 
the event of famine, there would have 
to be bilateral assistance in addition 
to concerted international action, so 
the additional provision seemed 
entirely relevant. Mr. Arkadiev, too, 
agreed that collective measures 
should be taken as proposed in the 
joint draft resolution, but such mea- 
sures, he said, should not exclude bi- 
lateral agreements. 

In the voting, the Council rejected 
the Soviet Union amendments and, by 
a vote of 13-3, with 1 abstention, 
adopted the joint draft resolution . 





Council Appreciation of UNESCO 


Work and Programs 


PLAN for setting up a world 

computation centre was endorsed 
by the Economic and Social Council 
on August 24. The plan which, at the 
Council’s request, was prepared by 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
would place at any nation’s disposal 
the use of the so-called “electronic 
brain,” the cost to be apportioned 
among the countries which would 
make use of it. 

Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet; Director- 
General of UNESCO, would, accord- 
ing to the plan, convene in November 
1951 a conference of representatives 
of interested states, the United Na- 
tions, and the specialized agencies to 
set up such a centre if adequate finan- 
cial backing is assured. The Council 
adopted a resolution to this effect by 
a vote of 15-3 (Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the U.S.S.R.). 


Appreciation of Report 


The Council also took note of 
UNESCO’s annual report “with appreci- 
ation.” In the debate on the report, 
UNESCO and _ its Director-General 
were highly praised by the majority of 
the Council members. However, the 
representatives of the three Eastern 
European members expressed criti- 
cism on the ground that the Organi- 
zation could no longer be regarded as 
a specialized agency of the United 
Nations but had been reduced to a 
tool of the United States State Depart- 
ment, a contention that was vigorously 
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denied by Dr. Torres Bodet himself 
and by the representatives of Mexico 
and the United States. 

Introducing the UNESCO report, Dr. 
Torres Bodet said that 1950 had 
marked a turning point, for UNESCO 
was now resolutely launched on a 
path of action, guided by three con- 
siderations—concentration, co-ordina- 
tion, and efficacy. 

UNESCO had concentrated its efforts 
on a few essential objectives; a strict 
order of priorities among its aims had 
been established; and the various pro- 
jects had been sifted. In regrouping 
its objectives, it had based itself on 
three major lines: organizing and in- 
tensifying international co-operation 
within each field and among all fields; 
using the ability of the international 
community of specialists to promote 
awareness of the steady application 
of human rights relating to the rights 
to education, science, and culture; and 
developing reciprocal understanding 
and appreciation among the world’s 
peoples. 

Co-ordination of methods, Dr. Tor- 
res Bodet explained, implied tackling 
major problems from all sides simul- 
taneously, while at the same time en- 
suring that every aspect of the prob- 
lems was given the appropriate special 
technical treatment. 

Concentration on objectives and 
co-ordination of methods constituted 
the general conditions for the Organi- 
zation’s increased efficiency. Neverthe- 
less, the main lines of force were not 





in themselves sufficient, for the parti- 
cipation of member states, collabora- 
tion of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, and co-operation with the 
United Nations and other specialized 
agencies were also essential. 

Dealing with UNESCO’s budget, the 
Director-General said that experience 
had obliged his Organization to en- 
visage decreased revenues and that it 
would be compelled to resort to ex- 
ceptional measures to cover its total 
expenditure. Whatever the measures 
taken, UNESCO would be unable to jus- 
tify the hopes placed in it unless it 
were in a position to discharge its 
obligations. 

Later, in replying to points raised 
in the discussion, Dr. Torres Bodet 
stressed that no misunderstanding 
should arise regarding priorities for 
any particular aspect of the Organiza- 
tion’s program, since the General 
Conference had regarded the entire 
program as one of priority items. 


Council’s Attitude 


After the two draft resolutions had 
been adopted, the Council President, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
observed that expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the report by a large majority 
of the Council signified the Council’s 
satisfaction with the main lines of 
UNESCO’s policy. In any study of the 
causes of international tension, all the 
causes, whether economic or social or 
psychological, should be studied, he 
said. Since there was no_ general 
understanding of all those causes of 
international tension, he warmly ap- 
proved UNESCO’s decision to travel 
beyond the realm of pure science and 
study the individual man and his con- 
science in relation to his environment. 





Action by Cuba 
on Embargo Measures 


Cuba has replied on measures taken 
in accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s recommendation for an em- 
bargo on the shipment of strategic ma- 
terials to areas under the control of 
the Central Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment and of the North Korean author- 
ities. 


On July 23, Cuba reports, the Gov- 


ernment prohibited the export and re- 
export “of all raw materials, products 
or articles produced, semi-manufac- 
tured, or manufactured in Cuba, 
either direct to the U.S.S.R. or to 
countries under its control or influ- 
ence, including the People’s Republic 
of China.” 
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SEPTEMBER 7—SEPTEMBER 26 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(In Geneva) 


541st MEETING—SEPT. 7 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: gen. discussion of land 
reform concluded. 


542nd MEETING—SEPT. 8 

Annual report of Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (E/1981) 
considered. 


643rd MEETING—SEPT. 10 

Annual report of Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (E/1981): 
consideration continued. U.S.S.R. sub- 
mitted amend. (E/L.274). 


544th MEETING—SEPT. 10 

Report of Ad Hoc Cttee. on Slavery 
(second session) (E/2111 and Add.1) 
considered. Amends. to draft resol. sub- 
mitted by Belgium (E/L.263) and U.K. 
(B/L.264). Refugees and stateless per- 
sons: reports of Social Cttee. (FE/2114, 
¢/2113) considered. 


545th MEETING—SEPT. 11 
Annual report of Economie Commission 


for Asia and the Far East (E/1981) 
considered. 





546th MEETING—SEPT. 11 
Restrictive business practices: U.S. 
statement of views (E/2030) discussed. 


547th-548th MEETINGS—SEPT. 12 
Restrictive business practices: gen. dis- 
cussion continued. 


549th MEETING—SEPT. 13 
Restrictive business practices: U.S. 
draft resol. (E/L.270/Rev. 1.) as amend. 
by France (E/L.276) and Uruguay (E/l. 
272) discussed. 


Report by Sec. Gen. under Council re- 
sol. 296(XI) on procedures for inter- 
governmental consultations on prob- 
lems of primary commodities: report 
of Economic Cttee. (E/2116) considered. 
Resol. adopted by General Conference 
of UNESCO, concerning production and 
distribution of newsprint and printing 
paper considered. 


550th MEETING—SEPT. 13 
Production and distribution of news- 
print and printing paper: draft resol. 
submitted by Belgium and France (E/L. 
271/Rev. 1) as amend. during discussion 
adopted, 15-0 with 3 absts. 


Activities of Sec. Gen. under Council 
resol. 345(XII) relating to conservation 
and utilization of non-agricultural re- 
sources: report by Sec. Gen. (E/2038) 
adopted, 15-0 with 3 absts. 


Report of Ad Hoe Cttee. on factors 
bearing on establishment of Economic 
Commission for Middle East considered. 
Iran submitted resol. (E/L.279). 





551st MEETING—SEPT. 14 

Report of Ad Hoe Cttee. on factors 
bearing on establishment of Economic 
Commission for Middle East: Iranian 
draft resol. (E/L.279) adopted unanim. 
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Report of Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission: consideration post- 
poned. Report of Economic Commission 
for Europe (E/2002) and report by Sec. 
Gen. (E/2002/Add.1) considered. 


552nd MEETING—SEPT. 14 
Report of Economic Commission for 
Europe: consideration continued. 


553rd MEETING—SEPT. 15 

Report of Economic Commission for 
Europe: draft resol. (E/L.277) adopted 
unanim. 

Plight of survivors of concentration 
camps: report of Social Cttee. (E/2122) 
considered. Resol. adopted, 14-0 with 3 
absts. 

Confirmation of members of functional 
missions of Council: note by Sec. Gen. 
(E/19838, Add.1) considered. 


554th MEETING—SEPT. 17 
Co-ordination among U.N. and special- 
ized agencies: report of Co-ordination 
Cttee. (B/2121) considered. 


555th-559th MEETINGS—SEPT. 17-19 
Reports of Ad Hoe Cttee. on Organiza- 
tion and Operation of Council and its 
Commissions: report of Co-ordination 
Cttee. (E/2129, Add.1); various draft. 
resols. considered. 


560th MEETING—SEPT. 20 

teports of Ad Hoe Cttee. on Organiza- 
tion and Operation of Council and its 
Commissions: draft resol. “A” and doc. 
E/L.298 considered. 

Relief and rehabilitation of Korea: re- 
port by Sec. Gen. (E/2032) discussed. 
Draft resol. (E/L.299) adopted, 14-0 


with 3 absts. 


561st MEETING—SEPT. 20 

Long-term measures to promote eco- 
nomic development and social progress 
of Korea: report by Agent-General of 
U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
and various statements made. Draft 
resol. submitted by China, U.K. and U.S. 
adopted, 14-0 with 8 absts. 
Inter-governmental organizations: re- 
port of Co-ordination Cttee, (18/2117) 
considered. 

Non-governmental organizations: re- 
port by Cttee. on non-governmental or- 
ganizations (E/2055), U.S.S.R. draft re- 
sol. (E/L.169) and Polish amend, (E/L. 
299) considered. 


562nd MEETING—SEPT. 21 

One third of membership of functional 
commissions elected. 

Calendar of conferences for 1952 (Ey, 
1995/Add.3, 2125, 2132,/Add.1) consid- 
ered. 

French draft resol. (E/L.300, Add.1) re- 
jected, 7-7 with 4 absts. Provisions for 
next session of Commission on Status 
of Women approved, 12-0, with 3 absts; 
remainder of proposed calendar = ap- 
proved, 15-0, with 3 absts. 


5638rd MEETING—SEPT. 21 

Financial implications of Council's ac- 
tions: statement by See.-Gen. (B/2112, 
Add.1) considered. Closing address by 
Council President; session adjourned. 


NEW ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 





Guillaume Georges-Picot 


ECRETARY-General Trygve Lie on 

September 24 announced the ap- 
pointment of Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
France’s Ambassador to Argentina, 
as Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Mr. Georges- 
Picot, who succeeds Henri Laugier 
a fellow countryman who resigned 
from this post last April—will take up 
his appointment on October 22. A 
career diplomat for the last 28 years, 
Mr. Georges-Picot has served in vari- 
ous posts in the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, both in Paris and in 
many parts of the world. From 1928 
to 1930 he was Secretary of the 
French Embassy in Moscow and sub- 
sequently Counselor at the same Em- 
bassy. He has occupied similar posi- 
tions in France’s embassies in the 
capitals of Eastern Europe, the Middle 
East and the Far East. In addition 
to English and French, Mr. Georges- 
Picot speaks Russian, Spanish and 
German. Born in 1898 at Etretat, 
France, he is a graduate of the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques and of the 
Faculté de Droit, and served in the 
French Army during World War I, 
when he was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre. During the last war he joined 
the Free French movement in 1942 
and for some time was political ad- 
viser to the French Military Mission 
in Washington. 


Health Program for S.E. Asia 


ROGRAMS involving more than 

$1,900,000 for 1952 and over $2.,- 
000,000 for 1953 were approved for 
South East Asia countries by the 
World Health Organization’s regional 
committee for the area, which ended 
its fourth session at Rangoon on Sep- 
tember 25. Important decisions for the 
provision of essential equipment and 
for improving port sanitation in the 
region were also taken at the session, 
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DECISIONS OF THIRTEENTH SESSION (Continued from page 293). 


Inter-Governmental Organizations 


Three resolutions on relations be- 
tween inter-governmental organiza- 
tions, and the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies were adopted. 

One was designed to help in secur- 
ing efficient control of animal diseases 
the world over. The Council urged 
all governments concerned to make 
every effort to find a formula to this 
end which would be acceptable to both 
the International Office of Epizootics 
and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO), and which would be in 
the interest of their member countries. 
The next FAO conference, it was 
noted, will consider the establishment 
of a_ single, effective international 
system for gathering information and 
co-ordinating activities for the control 
of animal diseases. 

The second resolution provided for 
arrangements to transfer to the United 
Nations Cartographic Office the work 
of the Central Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Map of the World on the Mil- 
lionth Scale. Considering that the 
United Nations Cartographic Office 
could, within the present budgetary 
limitations, carry on the Central Bu- 
reau’s functions, the Council wanted 
the transfer effected at the earliest 
practicable date. The Council also 
asked the Secretary-General for recom- 
mendations on appropriate means of 
furthering the completion of the In- 
ternational Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale. 

By the third resolution, the Council 
invited those international regional or- 
ganizations to attend its sessions which 
were accorded similar privileges by the 
General Assembly. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Council decided that it would 
make a review at its next session 
of non-governmental organizations 
(NGO’s) admitted to consultative sta- 
tus at its eighth and ninth sessions. 

It also conferred consultative status 
in Category B to the following three 
non-governmental organizations: the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance; the South American Petroleum 
Institute; and the Inter-American Fed- 
eration of Automobile Clubs (on 
condition that it work out arrange- 
ments with the International Automo- 
bile Federation and the International 
Touring Alliance for joint consulta- 
tion by the Council. 

The Council further requested the 
General Assembly to consider whether 
NGO’s should be. represented as As- 
sembly discussions of problems which 
concern them and which fall within 
the competence of the Economic and 
Social Council, and to make such ar- 
rangements in this connection as it 
may deem desirable. 
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Elections 


Vacancies arising on the Council’s 
functional commissions on next Janu- 
ary 1 were filled by the election of 
the following members, all three-year 
terms, unless otherwise stated: 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION: India, Netherlands, 
Paraguay, Poland, United Kingdom. 
Paraguay replaced Venezuela, the 
others being re-elected. 

FiscAL COMMISSION: Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Pakistan, Sweden, 
United States. Colombia and Sweden 
replaced Belgium and New Zealand, 
the others being re-elected. 

SociaL COMMISSION: France, 
Greece, India, Philippines, U.S.S.R., 
United States, Greece and the Philip- 
pines replaced Turkey and the Union 
of South Africa, the others being re- 
elected. 

COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
WomMEeEN: Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Chile, China, Iran, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan. Only China was re- 
elected. The others were elected to 
replace Australia, Greece, Haiti, and 
India and to fill three additional seats, 
the size of the Commission having 
been increased. Brazil will sit for one 
year, and New Zealand for two years. 

COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS: 
Belgium, China, Lebanon, Poland, 
United Kingdom, Uruguay. Belgium 
and Poland replaced Denmark and 
Guatemala, the others being re-elected. 

POPULATION COMMISSION:  Aus- 
tralia, China, Indonesia, Mexico, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States. China, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, and United States were re-elected, 
and three additional members were 
elected as the size of the Commission 
has been increased. China will sit for 
one year, Australia for two years. 

STATISTICAL COMMISSION: Austral- 
ia, China, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., 
United States. Australia replaced the 
Philippines, the others being re-elected. 

Thailand and Peru were elected to 
fill vacancies on the Executive Board 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 


Economic Commission for 


the Middle East 


Having heard that as yet countries 
in the Middle East have not reached 
agreement in favor of setting up a 
regional economic commission for the 
area, the Council decided, as it has on 
previous occasions, to postpone dis- 
cussion on setting up such a com- 
mission until a later session. Similarly 
postponed was consideration of the 
recommendations of the second ses- 
sion of the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission on inland trans- 
port in the Middle East. 


Traffic in Persons 


At its fourth session, the General 
Assembly had decided that the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Traffic 
in Persons and of the Exploitation 
of the Prostitution of Others should 
be open for signature or accession on 
behalf of any Member state, as well 
as on behalf of any other state invited 
to do so by the Council. 

The Convention came into force 
this year, on July 25. Accepting the 
Secretary-General’s suggestion, the 
Council authorized him to invite any 
non-Member state which is, or be- 
comes, a member of one or more spe- 
cialized agency to sign or acceede to 
the Convention. Invitations were also 
authorized to those states which are, 
or may become, a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(Continued from page 285) 


with outworn forms of land partition, 
with international cartels and _ illicit 
drug traffic, or to ensure respect for 
human dignity. In many instances, the 
differences of opinion were concerned 
solely and simply with the timing or 
method of approach, with degrees of 
emphasis, with procedure, or with 
mere side issues. No country ques- 
tioned the necessity of solving any of 
these vital problems through interna- 
tional solidarity and co-operation. 

Mr. Santa Cruz felt that the most 
noteworthy progress was made in the 
co-ordination of the activities of 
United Nations organs and the spe- 
cialized agencies. He reviewed the 
Council’s decision on the technical as- 
sistance program which he hailed as 
an inspiration as well as_ practical 
reality and an opportunity for further 
dynamic efforts. 

On financing economic develop- 
ment, Mr. Santa Cruz expressed disap- 
pointment that the Council had not 
recommended the setting up of an 
international development authority, 
but the principle had not been rejected 
either. In this context, he took sharp 
exception to certain views of the 
President of the International Bank. 
He also felt that the Council action 
on the Human Rights Covenant rep- 
resented not progress but retrogres- 
sion. 

Concluding, President Santa Cruz 
pointed to the supreme importance of 
the Council’s work. “Peace,” he 
declared, “is not an end itself; it is 
a means of attaining human happiness. 
And the economic and social work of 
the United Nations not only helps to 
safeguard peace but is of direct 
benefit to man by promoting, as it 
does, both his material and spiritual 
welfare.” 


U.N. B.—October 1, 195! 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
REPORT ON THE WORK 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


July 1, 1950—June 30, 1951 


The full range of activities of the United 
Nations in the year ending June 30, 1951 is 
surveyed in this annual report of the Secretary- 
General to the General Assembly. This record 
of the work of every organ and subsidiary body 
will provide the background for the general 
debate at the opening of the Sixth Session of 
the General Assembly in Paris. 


The report is divided into six main parts: 
. Political and Security Questions 


. Developments in the Economic and Social 
Field 


. Questions concerning Trusteeship and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 


. Legal Questions 
. Development of Public Understanding 


. Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


The report is obtainable as Supplement No. 1 
to the Official Records of the General Assembly: 
Sixth Session. 


207 pages, $2.00 15/- sterling 8.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies. 


Available in an English edition from United 
Nations sales agents. French, Spanish, Russian 
and Chinese editions in preparation. 








